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4 Re "CHAP L | 
A 3 
| A man who has no buſineſs may practiſe it. 


LOWLY. and unwillingly as Del- 
mont left the ſpot, where all his 
hopes of happineſs were centered, he no 
2 ſooner found bimſelf a few miles from 
2 i -thence, than he proceeded, with as much 
| haſte as if he — to find happineſs 
1 where he was going, , | 
55 Nothing was to him 8 W 
wre He thought, though be had 
not yet known many, that When an evil 
| , preſented itſelf poſitiyely before him, he - 
Wr. III. | > bs * 
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FS: THE YOUNG 
x ſhould find reſolution to combat Or to 
endure it; but as it has often been re- 
marked, that an Engliſh ſoldier imme- 
diately loſes a great portion of his na- 

_, tural. courage if he does not ſee his 
enemy, Delmont found his fortitude 
ſhaken by the apprehenſion of he knew 
not what unpleaſant and embarraſſing 


impatient to know what he was expected 


quillity of his life he was called upon to 


boccaſioned the demanlcc. 
Nt been for four or five years, more 


- Himſelf, and leaving his horſe at a livery 
ſtable, walked to a coffee houſe near the 
Hay- market, from whence he wrote a 
hort note to his brother; but the meſ- 


ſenger immediately returned, to inform 


* 1 a . ramen Was u athu 


circumſtances, which his brother had un- : 
doubtedly prepared for him; and he was 


to do: and how much of the future tran- 


1 ſacrifice to the ſplendor of extravagant 
1 diſſpation, which, he poſed, l 


le arrived in London ele be had 


fatigued than he had ever before felt 


PHILOSOPHER. = . 
dinner at Windſor with a large party, 
and was not expected to return to the 
houſe (which he' had named as that he 
uſually frequented) till the next day. 
Delmont now repented of his haſte: 
c“ This brother of mine, ſaid he, < is as 
a fine man juſt what he was as an Eaton 
* boy ; now making every thing that re- 
lates to him of the mightieſt import, 
and demanding: the attention of all the 
world; then in half an hour forgets 
ting this important matter, and flying 
after any caſual amuſement with ag light 
an heart as if he had eee 
Concern. 238 d TS FOE 


Every object khat no ee = 


"Mk George Delmont was abmaſt 2 new ad i 
R it was diſpleaſing to him. He felt him- 

t ſelf no longer an inhabitant of the world he 

y ſaw about him, yet had no ambition ta 

Me renew his exiſtence in it; and ſmiled when 

mY he ſaw one or two of His old ſchoek fel 
4 lowsg now officers- in the guards, come 
1 into the coffee - room, and ſtate at him a 

to g moment * a PE par probably 
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ſome light idea recurred of their having 
ſomewhere ſeen fuch a face; but then, as 
if the enquity was not worth their trou- 
ble, they turned on their heels, and ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to thoſe whom they 
were "| ſure were men of the world. 
Nothing, except the alteration a few 
years bad made in his perſon, was re- 
ally changed in Delmont ; but the 
more material change in 7heir opinion 
would: be, he knew, la- which had bap- 
5 . . pened in conſequence of his uncle's mar- 
= = mige gandd he could not forbear do with 
>. that Adelphus bad ſubmitted: to retreat 
5 80 rom witnefling the conſequences of ſuch = 
2 * kn alteration; rather chan by again emu- 
—— Expeiices. of his former afſo= 

dd l beende rely an object of 
5 | Evinpaion, and to Grunge many of theſe 
x re ONES OE IO 
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. 
| ny WY kiow-that there 1 was no 88 
vility of meeting his brother before five 
n= in London; and he then determined 
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PHILOSOPHER, 3 
to give up the morning to execute the 
commiſſion Mrs. Glenmorris had given 
him, which was, to procure acceptance 
and money for the bills from Ame- 
rica. He ſet out therefore for the houſe 
of the merchants on whom they were 
drawn, at the extremity of the city. He 
found the houſe, but waited a conſi- 
derable time at the door, and was at 
length informed by a perſon, who had the 8 
appearance of a clerk, and who came out 


and were bankrupts; that thei? 
effects had boen ſeized about a fortnight 
before ; Code”, e, darn 


from the next door, that Meſſrs. _——— 


Gazette of the laſt week." Foam: 


r 
ke felt at the intelligence e was but 
kttle acquainted with buſineſs of this 
nature, and knew not whether there were 
any means of retrieving a loſs ſo confider- 
able. The man ftill ſtood at the door 
and Delmont enquired if he could inform 
u W W goin could be 
B 3 | found, 


fine young families quite undone, and 
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found, or how he could 1 to get 


the bills honoured ? 


„ Oh! as to that,” replied the man, 
it is quite out of the queſtion; the houſe 
is utterly ruined; ruined by the war—It 
was firſt ſhook by the bad turn of affairs 
in Holland, and ſome late loſſes and 
failures have done it quite up. As to 


the bills, fir, they are waſte paper. You 
may ſee the ſecond partner, poor man; 
er he in file enough at lodgings provided 

for him in St. George's-fields; but as for 


the other, I ſuppoſe. you wont think of | 
ſecking- him, for he has {ſettled Ii ac- 


ceiving Delmont looked extremely ſhock- 
ed, the clerk added, “ Why ay, fir, we 


were all very ſorry I aſſure you; it was 
a terrible affair to be ſure, and the more 
ſo as the poor gentlemen were in no wiſe 
to blame Twas entirely the times that 
did the job, and unlucky and perverſe 


accidents falling out; and there are two 


0 


tumed 
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turned out to ſhift in the world; but 
ſuch things are common, I think, of late, 
and we ſhall have more on't no doubt if 
the war laſts; however, one gets uſed to 
every thing in time.“ Delmont then 
informed himſelf of the name of the at- 
torney concerned for the bankrupts, and 
he ſet forth with an heavy heart towards . 
his lodgings, meditating on the beſt means 
of ſoftening, or rather wholly concealing 
this painful circumſtance from Mrs. Glen- 
morris; and after ſome conſideration no- 
thing ſeemed feaſible but to ſend her 1 
down: the amount of at leaſt one of tge 
bills, without noticing the failure of thoſe» 
on whom they were drawn (who were * 
not the ſame perſons as thoſe who had | 
- refuſed her any farther ſupphy) and he 
hoped to obtain time to try if nothing 
could be done to ſave percent 
whole. _ ** 
His brother was too e i 
preſent embarraſſments to wait for him; 
Vat an earlier hour of the afternon 
than he expected to ſee him, Adelphu- 
aca We _ appeared - 


Hh 3. 09097 20 om OI 
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| appeared—The meeting was on bis part 


conducted with the compoſure Which 


ought never to forſake a man of faſhion. 


A have got into a diſagreeable affair 
as to money, George,” ſaid he, © and. I 


ſeut for you to be ſecurity for me, rather 


tan commit myſelf farther to people that 
it is not altogether pleaſant to be obliged 


t 


might ruin him ſeemed either not to be 


conſidered, or thought of as only a ſecon- 


dary conſiclerat ion, when to accommodate 


himſelf was in queſtion. Ideas of his 
that he loſt ſight of every other conſe- 
quence; nor did he ever ſtay to enquite, 


| _ any gratification or ſatisfaction was: 
to be obtained for himſelf, how it would 


| affect thoſe whole ſervices he required to 


3 him. * 


The ſum for which he now deßted ms 
en to be ſecurity, was within 
five hundred pounds of all he poſſeſſed 


in * b except W 29 
F * | Delmont 
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Delmont faw no way whatever by which 
it could ever be repaid, for his brother's 
fortune, though originally much more 
than his.own, had been fo far from pro- 
fiting by the profeſſion to which he had 
devoted himſelf, that it was, if not all 
gone, engaged beyond redemption; yet 
did the Major, (for he was now preferred: 
to that rank, ) require his brother's un- 
conditional acquieſcence in what he de» 
manded of him, and feemed determined 
not to obſerve, what George could not 
| help ſhewing, the ' reluctance with which 
he ſhould make himſelf ee n 
ſo large a ſum. 1 1 
„Why what uſe;” bid Iidoiphs, 
© haſt thou, my honeſt George, for mo- 
ney? Thou art a philoſopher, and bore 
with admirable. compoſure to ſee the fas 
mily title and family eſtatæ made over, 
by the act of a dotard, to a couple of 
brats that; Il anſwer for it, iave no mors 
claim to them by blood than the children 
Phize den, I remember, and repreſented, 
N 8s in 
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in tke mightineſs of your wiſdom, to my 
father and to me, that we had no right 
to complain. Beſides, you are a practical 
farmer, you know, and great in the firſt 


God ſpeeds the plough, you can ne- 


ver want money, and I dare ſay you have 
already got a drawer full of canvaſs bags 


ſtuffed with guineas; I am perſuaded 


of this; becauſe, had it not been ſo, you 


would have taken to ſome profeſſion that 


might have given you an income, or you 


refuſed a deviliſh fine woman with fifty 
_ thouſand pounds? Prythee, if it is not 
too late, George, make her over to me. 


I-always think, ſo far, your fine high- 


flying notions of liberty are right enough; 
that I would have every man live as he 


will, and with whom he will, whether he 
mutters over a few muſty words, or dares 


ito appropriate ſome fair one to himſelf 


without them, all's right, and your 


ideas of freedom don't go beyond mine; 


but when a fooliſh fellow refuſes to mum- 


JJ 


% 
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ble over theſe ſaid nonſenſical words for 


fear he ſhould loſe his liberty I laugh at 
him. What a“ bourgeoiſe idea! Tell 


me, George, faith now, was it ſuch a no- 


tion that made thee coy to the fifty 
thouſand pounder? Was thy morality— 
Morality, I recolle&, is thy cant; was it 
that which told thee, that if thou mar- 
riedſt the heireſs, thou muſt give up 
thy little American, thy 1 * 
key i 

Well as George Delmont had formerly 
known his brother's manner, he had been 
fo long unuſed to it, and this attack on 
ſuch an occaſion was ſo extraordinary, that 
he knew not immediately how to parry it. 


At length collecting himſelf, and remem- 


bering that it was the ſon of a mother he 
had adored, his brother, who thus in + 
ſulted en be e n as to 


89 Tbeſe een of the n \ 
is accuſed of being tainted with modern philoſophy, 


but of a man of the world, ready to . in 


* that world dictates. 


of 5 321 


B6 4 ** | money, 
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_ = money, his not having entered into any 
=  " profeſſion, for which he thought himſelf 
1 not obliged to account to any one, was 
the very reaſon why he was likely to want 
1 Farming, Major Delmont, 
laid he, never attracted me by the lu- 
""Altive proſpects it offered, but becauſe 
1 hoped- to keep myſelf independent by 
it; and if it was in my nature to retort 
upon you, I ſhould ſay, that I have done 
better to engage the-little I had in any 
honeſt way of making! its intereſt, than to 
loſe it, as I am afraid you have done 
among ſharpers 99 1 5 


ed the Major with 
devil take me if 
1 have lot A guinea among the Greeks, 
as you ſuppoſe ; it has been all among 
_ ourſelves; honeſt fellows who never do 
any thing but fight, or play, or love, or 
drink, and who are as poor as church 
mice for example, I have taken vp 
fifteen hundred pounds, for which I ex- 
| pe you to join me in ſecurity, to pay 
Jemuny * as honeſt | a lad as ever 
lived. 
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hyed. The whole regiment knows that 
he won it fairly. As for the other two 
thouſand, it is diſperſed round the world, 
and will find its way back to me ſome 
day or other; and you know that when 
I touch the pitiful legacy of that old 
dupe, our late uncle, which 1 ſhall make 
Gorges pay me before I leave London, this 
may be paid. But, George, you don't an- 
ſwer, methinks, about theſe bounes fortunes 
of your's ? If you have really reſigned the 
banker's golden daughter, is your phi- 
loſophyſhip diſintereſted enough to give a 
letter of recommendation to your elder 
brother? Eh, George? On that con- 
dition I will not inſiſt on going to Up- 
wood, and being introduced to thy little 
humming bird from Maſſachuſets. Nay, 
never look ſo gloomy ang 1 gene, n ; 
"au anſwer. Rot; | ) 

I have determined to knew anlp nde 
pr, Major Demo, eee eee er! | 
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And to do my all the ſervice 1 —_ 
bat, added he. 2 


Right again,“ N the Major. 
„% And you ſhall not find that to this 


tee raillery you ſacrifice the brotherly- 
offices, which if, as a brother, I owe 
you, I would more n pay yﬀ as a a 
friend. | 


It is all the fn why volu do. ee 


if you do but do them ſpeedily,“ faid the 


Major, coldly ; © ſo let me know at what 


hour this evening we ſhall meet; for 1 
have promiſed to bring my ſurety in the 


courſe of the day, and am to have the fifteen 
hundred to-morrow.— So you wont make 


over your heireſs to me Why, you | 
blockhead, if I can get her you will be 
made whole again, and I'll do ſome- 
Thing handſome to help the next feſtivity: 
of thy harveſt ſupper, or for the goſſips 
__ atithechrifteningof.my little Anglo-Ame- 


rican nephew or niece. Come, come, 


don't monopolize Jou have made your 
election for the new world put me, my 
dear 


＋ % 
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dear boy, in a way to enjoy the old 


one.“ 
a6 do not know what folly you ane. 
in your head, ſaid George Delmont ; 
but you -ought to think me the moſt. 
| ſenſeleſs of all coxcombs if I even named 
a lady, who. was ſuppoſed to honour me 
with any-partiality ; I know of none ſuch, 
nor can I gueſs where you picked up ſo 
fooliſh a ſtory.” _ s 
« Not gueſs !' Why from whitics is 
one ſure of drawing all ſuch delectable 
hiſtories? our o]n aunt Crewk.” ” 2 
Mrs. Crewkherne !—You. _ not 
ſeen her, or my ſiſter, then! ꝰ· 
Neither; but on my * 5 hear - 
ng of Caroline's marriage, and that 
the venerable old grimalkin had taken 
Louiſa with her, and accompanied the 
matried folks into Suffolk, I wrote to her, 
hoping ſhe would forget our old quar- 
rels, and for the honour of her family 
ſend me a ſupply of caſh.LNot a bit on't. 
—Inftead of money the withered ſybil 
writes me a letter to tell tales of you, as 
F304 | St | 1 
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if that would do me any 3 Oh! ſnhe 
has made a precious ſtory of a Miſs 
Miſe—faith J have already forgot the 
name, who would almoſt have you per- 
force whether you would or no; and then 

all about your taking into keeping Oh! 
naughty maſter Geordy !—a fad little va- 
gabond girl from the rebel Americans, 
whoſe father was. . . let me ſee—1 
have deftroyed the letter, I believe but 
faith, I think ſhe ſays he was tranſported 
for ſorne grievous miſdemeanour or other, 
and ran away with ſome woman of for- 
tune, or who would have had a fortune 
if ſhe had not been diſinherited, and after- 
wards her huſband, (for ſhe as ftill hand- 

ſome it ſeems,} ſold her, by way of bring- 
ing himſelf home, to your neighbour the 


8 Philantheopicals poctical 


Mr. Armitage, eee 40 intro- 

dude ou to her ter.. Jie 
ee . is this really, d boah 
Delmont, the 3 e- ee ron 


deen: ry | 
* Teer leſt ery like -I. 
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not be very exact, for I read it over but 
once, and I don't know what 1 did with 
the infernal ſcrawl afterwards—if I did 
not burn it you may ſee it if you 
will. i 

- Delmont then, as he walked with his 
brother, entered very gravely into a de- 
tail of all that had really happened; ex- 
plained who Medora was, and the reaſon 
why the came with her mother to Eng- 
land. The Major liſtened with a fort of 
half ſneer on his countenance and when 
Delmont concluded what he had to ſay, 
_ obſerved, that there were two ways of 
|  fepreſchting every thing} and it'muſt be 
owned,” ſaid he; © that our delectable 
aunt bas made a moſt terrible and terrific 
| hiftory of this, while your's is juſt fitted 
for the amable young heroine of a ro- 
mance.—You know, George, J hold in 
utter abhorrence all interference in love 
affairs; ſo it will never be by me that | 

an inquiſition ſhall be ſet on foot, as to 
who has made the trueſt reſemblance— 


but as your diſcarded nymph-is proba- 
C 2 « bly 


: LE: — _ — 
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bly one of thoſe tender eee dear, 
creatures, whoſe affections are not abſo- 


lutely ſo adheſive as not be transferable | 


from one handſome, young fellow to ano- 
ther not at all his inferior, 1 ſhall try to 
make an acquaintance with her. Pry- 


| thee, George, where does ſhe live?“ 


e Still with Dr. Winſlow, I ſuppoſe; 
but I know not on what pretence you 
can introduce yourſelf, and I, have no 
means of introducing FOR el 


14 — 22 


„The Major then ling, for he was 


6 neyer ſeen to laugh, declared be ſhould 
be at no loſs for an introduction as ſoon 


as be had determined to give himſelf. 
that trouble; adding, however, with 
bhaughty bitterneſs, it was once pro- 
bable that I ſhould have had the choice 
of all the girls of great proſpects in Eng- 
land, inftead of looking out, like a needy, 
adventurer, for one of only eee ben 
tune like this. 12 n | Higot 11 G CASTILE RR. 
_ The truth was, tbat whenever the re- 
collection occurred, as it perpetually did, 


of the eee occaſioned by his 


wht p | : uncle's: 
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uncle's: ſecond marriage, the elder Del- 
mont loſt all that apathy, which, as a man 
of faſhion, as well as from the pride and 
ſullenneſs of his nature, he uſually ap- 
peared to poſſeſs; and though he had 
conquered that unguarded and intempe - 
rate heat in which he had at firſt in- 
dulged bimſelf, he could never think or 
ſpeak with patience of an event that had 
deprived him of the fortyos * titles 4 
his anceſtors. | 
The 4plendor * and expence Gs now 
ſaw around him, among young men of 
family, his, former ſchool aſſociate ss 
their ſtudied emulation of every form of 
profuſion and luxury, and the ſums 
which he nightly ſaw won and loſt 
among them, with apparently the moſt, _ 
perfect eaſe, were circumſtances that cor: 
roded the heart of the Major, who made 
continual compariſons between what hs 
was and what he might have been, if now. 
in the heigh · day of youth and health, he 
had poſſeſſed the income and the power 
of an Tag of Caſtledanes ; an income 
* | W 


4 
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which, he thought, all the gratifications he 
meditated could hardly affect, or, if they 
did, the power annexed to his parlia- 
mentary intereſt would, he knew, very 
eaſily repair any loſſes that, © in the courſe 
of a man's living,” (that is playing and 
betting every night) might occur. 
SGeorge Delmont, on the contrary,” faw 
the ſcene into which he was thus, for a 
paſſing moment, ae with oy dif- 
ferent eyes. + 
ven while yet a ſchoolboy 15 had 
| becaſſonally witneſſed, though never ex- 
in "his own perſon, the tu- 
multuous viciſſitudes that agitate the mind 


© ef the gameſter, ſor at a public ſchool 


this vice at leaſt precedes, though for leſs 
 6bjefts, the more ſerious hazards of the 
adult He had then fled from ſocieties 
where it was purſued, becauſe he felt no 
delight i in the amuſement, and knew that 
a" great deal of miſchief, and- many hours 
of bitter repentance, follow its indulgence 
Hie now ſaw ſome few of the ſame ſet, 
e was at ſchool, who yet 


2 held 


held their places in the higher circles; 
but others had diſappeared for ever 
more than one by ſuicide, and ſome by 
degrad 


ation from the life they had at- 
tempted —whule of thofe who yet remain · 
ed, many were become profeſt gameſters; 
ſome were ſupported, as was alledged, by 
the ſale of a cog wite, SEU en 
ſale of themſelves. 

Enough became n tricking Sutings 
the ſhort time he now paſſed in attend- 
' ance upon his brother, to convince him 
that all he had ſeen, all he had read, heard, 


or imagined, of the life of a\gameſter, fell 


ſhort of the various modes of miſery 
which, having choſen, that purſuit inflit 
ed on men, many of whom were born 
to be the legiſlators, and all of whom 


night have been ue and Tagyocls ; 


tv'their country. 
Per one infected vith/this fatal Paß. 


— — invpoſſible ever d 


obtain a cute and while George Del- 
mont waited to execute deeds du he- 
WA. own 
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own preſent. fortune (almoſt all he was 
ever likely to poſſeſs) liable to demands 
incurred by this wretched infatuation, he 


ſaw with extreme concern that it was 
growing on his brother like a rapid diſs - 
eaſe; having diſcovered, that after he 


had been, by his perſuaſions, drawn away 


from tables here ſome thouſands were 
ſtaked, he ſhook off this brother who 


had embarraſſed himſelf to ſerve him, as 
a troubleſome monitor, and (under pre 


tence of going to reſt,) afterwards went 
forth to thoſe nocturnal ſocieties where 


bundreds only are hazarded, from whence 
he returned not till morning, and from 


whience, if he once brought any gain, he 


three times loſt to double the amount. 


* What am I doing, enquired Wo 


Delmont, when convinced of this; 


really ſerving eee 


mine, while I am thus impoveriſhing 
_ anyſelf? Would it not be beiter, were I 
40 teſerve the ſmall property I poſſeſa, to 
Aſſond him an home when he ſhall have 
totally undone ee, he ſhall 
1 bave 
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baue been compelled, perkagh; to ſell his 


commiſſion, and when he ſhall: be con- 
vinced of the futility of thoſe hopes with 
-which he now ſolaces himſelf; while he 


reckons; that becauſe he is a ſoldier, 
and of an illuſtrious family, he ſhall 


never vainly ſeek a reſource in the fa- 
| yours of government? | 


Delmont, however, had gone too fiir 
to recede; in the firſt flight explanation 
his brother had made of his difficulties, 
he had yielded too readily to his projects 5 


for their removal, and the hour was now 
fixed when he was to complete the ſacri- 
fice.— Beſides the money lent, he had 


| agreed to give a mortgage on Upwood 


for fifteen hundred pounds, which was 


nearly half its value; and as farther and 
very preſſing claims againſt Adolphus 


were ſtill to be provided for, he had per- 


ſonally bound himſelf with his brother to 


"anſwer them in fix weeks, by Which 
time Adolphus had perſuaded himſeif 


chat the attorney, whom he had, ou the re- 
n of ſome of his gambling 


* 
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friends, entruſted, would have 0 

from Sir Appulby Gorges the legacy of 
two thouſand pounds left him by his 
uncle Caſtledanes.—This attorney, briſk, 
buſy, and plauſible, with great aſſurance 
and great yolubility, became now. neceſ- 
farily introduced to George Delmont, 
who after hearing him parade and prate 
for an hour, in terms of which he under- 
ſtood very little, was prevailed upon to 
entruſt him with the recovery of the de- 


mand e e eee for 


the ſame ſum. 
| Theſeill-omened in — adjuſted 
for the preſent, much more to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the elder than of the younger Del- 
mont, the latter prepared to return to 
Upwood. He firſt paid an unſucceſsful 
viſit to the perſons who tranſacted the 
buſineſs of the merchant, on whom. Mrs. 
Glenmorris's bills were drawn, and had 
the mortification to find they were cer- 
-tainly worth nothing 

On taking leave of his hn Game 
5 it incumbent e him to ſpeak 


with 
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with more plainneſs than he had yet done, 
of the danger of that ſort of life he 
ſeemed to be engaged in. You have 
often, Adolphus,” ſaid he, © turned into 
ridicule the ſingularity of my mode of 
living -I will not ridicule yours, for it 
is too ſerious a ſubject. Let me entreat 
you to conſider how little your fortune, 
aided by your profeſſion, is equal to 
anſwer frequent and great loſſes at play; 
and do not be angry if .I add, that' the 
aſſiſtance I have now Sven _— 1 cannot 
repeat. 92 1 j 
- Adolphus, without ALS more, Te- 
h in a ſupercilious tone, that if, from 
the trifling kindneſs he had done him, he 
aſſumed a right to criticiſe his conduct, 
it were well if he had ſooner known the 
| condition with which his friendſhip was to 
be clogged. Go, dear George, added 
he, ſneering, © return to thy native fields 
like a ſabine hero of old, and cultivate 
£ cauliflawers—but do. not pretend to tell 7A 
ge thy elder brother how he is to live, or 
with whom. Thy views and mine, 


ich George, were always, and will always | 
Vor. III. C be 
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be wider than the antipodes, as to as 
general modes of life. Take no care 
for me—I ſhall live as- it ſeemeth good 


unto me - probably ſtay in London while 
any ſociety, that one can live with is 
viſible - and perhaps may, towards the 


dog- days, ſtroll down to thy hermi- 


= tage, though I had rather meet the devil, 


than have a diſtant view of Belton Tower; 


but 1 muſt ſee thy Columbina. Eh? 


George - you would not be jealous 1 ſup- 
poſe ? She who has been brought up 


among the ftrait-haired, lop-eared, puri- 
tans of the United States, will look with 
n q predilection on a being like me. 


Delmont, though he had no doubts 


Wo of the opinion of Medora, was very far 
| from wiſhing. for the viſit he was thus 


menaced with. The brothers parted 
with. civility, but with a mutual diminu- 


tion of kindneſs. Adolphus did not love 
 __ George the more for being ſo deeply 


| obliged to him, and George was ſhocked 
and concerned to ſee how little all he 


had done to ſerve A. was. s to ** 
3 uiehul. - 
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CHAP. II. 
Medora idola mia fra queſte frondi 
Fra queſt? erbe novelle, e eres fiori 
Odi come ſuſarra, » 
Diolci ſcherzando, una leggera auretta 
Che all' odorate piante, _ 
L Lieve fuggendo, i pid bei ſpirti invola 


FE: nel confuſo errore, 
982 | Forma da l odor, an die de. | 


ROM a ſcene that had fo painfully | 


fled his philoſophy, Delmont returned with | 
eagerneſs to Upwood, where, in his own 
beloved hermitage, as he often called it, 
Medora, he hoped, waited to receive him 
with thoſe ſmiles of tenderneſs and d affec- 
tion that have power to ſoothe every un-„— 
eaſy feeling, and reſtore to the heart the 


ſweet ſenſations of hope and love; while 0 


in the underſtanding of her mother, and 

the ſteady and uſeful friendſhip of Mr. 

Kia, he thought himſelf ſecure of 
5 * * 


agitated him in London, and ſo bart. 
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finding counſel and relief againſt that 
dread of pecuniary diſtreſs, he now felt 
for the firſt time in his life; and which 
the conduct of his brottile having created, 
was but too likely to perpetuate. . 

Medora was indeed ready to meet him 


with all the attractions of youthful hope. 


and with the moſt artleſs and bewitching 
tenderneſs; and while he ſaw her eyes 
beaming, with the pleaſure his return 
gave her, while leaning on his arm ſhe 
led him through the garden, and ſeemed 
enchanted with every plant expanded, 
fince his abſence, to its early ſummer per- 


8 ——— and ſeeming like her to. greet 
him with beauty and freſhneſs; when ſhe 


then returned with him to the houſe, and 
with even infantine ſimplicity and gaiety, 
yet chaſtened by the ſweet retiring ſenſe 
of her own dignity, ſhewed him ber draw. | 
ings of ſome of his favourite plants and 
flowers, to which ſhe had inceſſantly ap- 
plied herſelf during his journey, Delmont, 
intoxicated with pleaſure, forgot for the 
time hit he had been unhappy. But 
. the 
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the next day, when at their own habita- 
tion, he ſought a private converſation with 
Mrs. Glenmorris, and related to her what 

- had paſſed in town, and the engage- 
ments he had entered into with his bro- * 

ther, he ſaw, that however ſhe endea- 
voured to conceal it, ſhe ſuffered great 
pain from the recital, and once more he 
dreaded leſt thele embarraſſments, how- 
ever juſtifiably and even honourably in- 
curred, ſhould be the cauſe of his having 
Medora torn from him for ever. 

In the friendly counſel and ſtrong, rea- 
fon of Armitage, he had not now his uſual 
reſource, for this valuable friend was gone 

to a remote part of England, to attend on 
an old friend ſuffering under recent and 

moſt ſevere affliction; Delmont, therefore, 

who failed not to perceive the dejection 
which frequently ſtole over the counte- 
nance and manner of Mrs. Glenmorris,. 
checked on his own part every expreſ- 
ſion of fruitleſs regret; and when they 
met, which was at leaſt once in the courſe 
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temper, and more appriſed of what would 
one day be the perfections of her mind, 
be was no longer able to ſuſtain for a 
8 moment the idea of loſing her — and 
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of every day, he ſeemed to have reſume 


1 uſual tranquillity. 


The very effort to conceal Fn Rifle 
uneaſineſs, arifing from ſuch cauſes as had 
lately perplexed him, half operated his 
cure. Every object around him ſerved 
to reſtore him to peace; and he became 
aſhamed-of ſuffering the dread of pecu- 


- niary diſtreſs, which might never arrive, 
; 3 diſturb him. Am I not,” ſaid he, 


young and healthy am I not a man? 
and ſhall the mere luxuries and indulgen- 
cies of that artificial ſtate of-life, in which 


J have been brought up, have ſo much 
enervated my mind, as that the fear of 
loſing them ſhall render me unhappy ?” 
It was, however, the apprehenſion of be- 
ing deprived of Medora, that had alone 
weighed on his heart. Habituated now 


to her ſociety; more acquainted with her 


very 
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very vain was his youthful philoſophy, 
when oppoſed to the remoteſt probability 


cdl ſuch a calamity. 


This apprehenſion, other letters from 


ber father ſoon ſerved greatly to remove. 
Glenmorris expreſſed in them even more 
than his former ſatisfaction at the pro- 
ſpect of his daughter's marriage; and gave 


his wife unlimited power to retard or 
haſten it as ſhe ſaw fit. Whatever change 


of fortune Medora might. experience, 


from the acceſſion, to a moiety of her 
grandfather's property, ſhould, he de- 


clared, make no difference; he only re- 
queſted that, either immediately before 
or immediately after their marriage, Del- 
mont would accompany Mrs. Glenmorris 

and her daughter to America, and re- 

main with him three or four months, - 


Ol an ordinary character, ſaid be, 
« in a letter to his wife, of one of thoſe 


men who cannot exiſt without the accom- 
| modations, the luxuries, the frivolovs' 


amuſements of London or Pans, I know 


| this vo be aſking a great ſacrifice :: 
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but it is not to the faſtidious fine man of 

= the day I give my child; it is to a citi- 
zen of the world; to one diveſted not only 
of local prejudice, but I hope of all pre- 
judices; to him, who can live wherever 
his fellow men can live; to him who can - 
2 enjoy the ſpectacle of a new continent 
riſing into a great ſtate by its cultivators 

. [fair cities, ſubſtantial villages, extenſive 


| fields, an immenſe country filled with decent 


houſes, good roads, orchards; meadows, 
: Ker i ; Where an hundred years ago, al 
1a, woody, and uncultivated*,” — 
ae à man, I know from his letters, 
and from your account of him, Delmont 
is; on ſuch a man I beſtow the ſecond 
bleſſing J have on earth; and aſk only in 
return, that I may perſonally be acquaint- 
ed with him, whom, on report, on corre- 
ſpondence only, I have agreed to entruſt 
with the happineſs of my life.? 
Delmont, who now ſaw in the univerſe 


0 | only Medora, ane not a e d to 


| 8 | * The American Farmer, page 46.) 7 
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promiſe Mrs. Glenmorris, that the will 
of Glenmorris and her's ſhould be his; 
and that whether in America or in Eu- 
rope, wherever that will ſhould direct his 
ſteps, his moſt; ardent wiſh would be to 
conſult the happineſs of the lovely crea- 
ture they were to give him, and to ſhew 
how grateful he was for the gift. But 
now as the moment, when he was to call 
her his, evidently depended on her mo- 
ther, Delmont made the moſt earneſt and 
ardent ſupplications that it might not be 
procraſtinated. He found, however, that 
Mrs. Glenmorris, contrary to her uſual 
candid and unreſerved manner, declined 
aſſigning any reaſon for the delay which 
ſhe told him he muſt ſubmit to. Her 
delicacy alone- was the cauſe of this re- 
luctant concealment. The truth was, 
that the law expences ſhe had been drawn 
into, and the diſappointment ſhe bad ex- 
perienced (to which Glenmorris, being 
fill ignorant of it, bad applied no remedy = 

in his laſt letters), were likely toge- 
50%, SR, oe as "OI 
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ther to expoſe her to the ſevereſt diſtreſs 
for want of money ; and under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſhe ſhrunk from the idea of 
engaging Delmont in a connection, which 
would encreaſe the embarraſſment that 
his brother's demands upon him had al- 
ready brought on. It was painful to her 
to affect any myſlery with bim; yet this 


- . * circumſtance ſhe felt herſelf compelled to 


conceal, aſſuming however a cheerful tone, 
and affuring him that whatever, beſides 
the extreme youth of her daughter, were 

| Her reaſons for defiring that the mar- 
riage might be poſtponed, thoſe reaſons 
could exiſt but a few months, and might 
evenbe removed fooner. Delmont vain- 
ly endeavoured to obtain an explanation; 
and as vainly pleaded: that months were 
to bim ages. She contrived to evade 
giving a poſitive anſwer, and endeavoured 
to ſoothe his mind, and direct it to 
ſuch purſuits as ſhe knew would have 
maoſt power to lighten the hours of uneaſy 
ſulpdpce now, and embelliſh *, which, 
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when ſuch happineſs attained, might,, 


without reſources, be liable to fatiety- 
hereafter. 

N othing, however, of all he knew or” 
was ſtill in habits of ſtudying, gave 
him any pleaſure, but thoſe branches of: 
ſcience in which he could inſtruẽt Medora.. 
To cultivate that mind, on which his own: 
muſt hereafter rely for the encreaſe of its 
pleaſures, and the mitigation of the evils. 
of life, was ſo delightful an. occupation, 
that while. he. was engaged in it, he 


ſeemed to enjoy an heaven of his own. 


ereation.— Of many of the acquiſitions 
which are deemed neceſſary in poliſhed ſo - 


ciety, and paſs under the name of accom- 
pliſhments, Medora: knew. little. in the 


way commonly known; ſhe had a ſoft - 
and particularly ſweet voice, and ſang 
moſt correctly by ear, but hardly knew a 
note of the gamut— ſhe had never learned 
to dance - there were no dancing maſters 


eſtabliſhed in America; but Medora, when : : 


diveſted of atutle of that gaucherie, which : 


ditidence 'gave, . and which lent her as 


CG: manęx/ 
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many charms as it deprived her of, was 
all grace and eaſe; her form was perfect, 
and every air and attitude, when unre- 
ſtrained by a certain degree of retiring 
ſhyneſs, was exactly what art would have 

taught her, could art teach how to be 
truly lovely. With ſuch an ear for mu- 

fick, and a form ſo finely proportioned, 
her dancing wild and without rule, was 
- like what fancy would give to the fabled 
nymphs of the woods; with other arts, 
however, ſhe was more ſcientifically ac- 
quainted; ſne wrote remarkably well 
her ſtyle though ſimple was elegant, and 
her orthography faultleſs. Having learn- 
ed to liſp her firft accents in Switzerland, 
the French was in ſome degree her native 
tongue; and the ſervant who had brought 
her up, and had attended Glenmorris 
and his wife to America, being of that 
country, and ſtill remaining with them; 
the French language as being moſt familiar 
to the whole houſe, was that in which their 
domeſtic converſations were always car- 
| ed on —There were oy Engliſhmen ſo 
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well acquainted with the Italian as 


Glenmorris, and he had taken great 
pains to teach it to Medora; while her 
mother, who was paſſionately fond of 


Plants, had inſtru@ed her in deſcribing 


them with the pencil, and ſhe had profit - 
ted ſo much, eſpecially ſince they had re- 
ſided in England, that ſhe rivalled not 


only her mother, but ſome of the firſt ar- 


tiſts in that branch of natural hiſtory. 


But ſomething better than all this, was 


the good ſenſe which every look and ac · 
tion of Medora expreſſed. | 

An ingenious, though ſomewhat hack 
ful writer has ſaid, that he could diſtin- 
guiſh a perſon of good underſtanding 
from one who had none, merely by their 
manner of walking; and it is certainly 
true, that ſenſe may may be diſcovered by 


the air, the look, and the tone of the voice, 
even in aſking or anſwering the frivolous 


queſtions of common introduction. 
Medora, though yet in early youth, and 
with all that playful vivacity which in 
early yeuth only is ſo very .enchanting, 
| | was 
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was always, : amidſt her half infantine 
gaiety, a perſon on whoſe underſtanding 
there was no-one would heſitate to pro- 
nounce.— Her ſenſibility was not the 
exotic production 6þ thoſe forced and 
unnatural deſcriptions of tenderneſs, that 
are exhibited: by the imaginary heroine of 
impoſſible adventures; it was the conſe- 
gquence of right and genuine feelings. — 
© - She loved, ſhe adored her mother, and 
' fondly fancied there was in the world no 
other ſuch woman; nor was ſhe leſs af- 
fectionately attached to her father; while 
that intuitive ſenſe, by which ſhe knew 
how to put herſelf, in imagination, in the 
place of another, and to feel for all- who 
were unhappy, made her active in doing 
all the good that her age and ſituation, 
admitted. It was impoſſible to look in 
her face, though it was far from being 
regularly handſome, without being ſenſi» 
ble of ſome degree of. intereſt; and whes 
- ther ſhe ſmiled archly, or her features ex- 
preſſed a penſive affection, excited by 
5 fearing her mother was uneaſy, or by, 
OE 3 ſomer 
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PHILOSOPHER. 39 
dune ſtory of diſtreſs, there was always 4 
charm in her countenance, not the leſs. 
attractive for being very verſatile. =» 
Delmont, as he looked at her, or liſten+- 
ed to the artleſs yet juſt ſentiments ſhe 
| uttered, when ſhe was induced to talk to 
him, doubted whether more knowledge of 
the world, and more of that information. 
which books are ſuppoſed to give, would 
not rather tarniſh than heighten the 
beauty of a mind, that now ſeemed to- 
reſemble one of thaſe lovely ſpots, where 
every object that enchants tlie fight, or 
delights the imagination; is: aſſembledß 
but which, if ence the hand of art is i- 
troduced, loſes that Arcadian bloom, for 
which no improvement.in clearing its wild. 
rocks, or calling: in more extenſive proſ- 
pects, can eompenſate. Medora, though: - 
ſhe had read and heard of ſuchthings, knew: 
not how to imagine, that fraud and per- 
fidy, malice and ſelfiſhneſs, were ſo thickly | 
| ſown, that the unguarded and innocent 
were every moment liable to ſuffer from 
them i in the commoneſt walks of- life. —- 


Medora: 
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Medora knew not, and it was impoſſible 
for her to underſtand, from any corre- 
ſpondent feelings in her own breaſt, that 
there were people who would deteſt 
her for being young and lovely who 
would deſpiſe and ſhun her if ſhe was 
poor and yet calumniate without know- 
ing her, if ſhe ſhould ever be diſtinguiſh- 
.ed either for talents or- fortune. She 
knew not that there are a race of men, 
who live oſtenſibly and avowedly on con- 

tention and pecuniary diſputes.— Others, 
who exiſt on the follies and fears of man- 
kind, which they therefore encourage and 
perpetuate. That there are perſons, who 
fly from every ſubje& that can give them 
trouble, or interrupt their epicurean indo- 
| lence, even if angels were in queſtion; 
and that there are figures, born of wo- 

men, and calling themſelves men, who 

have no feeling but for themſelves—and 

can hear the wretched execrate their fate, 
and ſee the bitter tears of deſpair, without 
one ſenſation of humanity. To learn all 
this was a {ad . and Delmont, who 
f * 
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i boped to fold this lovely girl to his heart, 


and ſhelter her from every evil of life, 
ſometimes enquired of himſelf why he 
ſhould pollute her mind by deſcribing the 


monſters of the great Babel,” where 
ſhe might never be; then, as if he had 


foreſeen how different was to be her fate, 


from that he had. fondly projected, he 


thought that occaſions might ariſe, in 
which perfect ignorance of the ways of 
the world would occafion a feebleneſs of 


ſpirit, and a want of that feminine forti- 


tude, which, in many inſtances, is not the 

moſt unneceflary ality. in the mind of 

a woman. 85 
Their reading then, beſides ect of 

which the whole party was paſhonately - 

fond, was extended to hiſtory, and to ſuch 


pictures of human life as authors repre- 


ſent; but Medora, who liked very few of 


them, continually contrived to exchange 


the ſtudy of the morning, for ſome of 


thoſe travels, where deſcriptions of ſce- 
nery are exchanged only for accounts 
. the fimple n of the natives; or for 

lock 


| 
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ſuch books as deſcribe the great pheno- 
mena of nature, and ſpeak rather of the 


works of God, than of thoſe by whom his 
faireſt works are too often disfigured. | 


Engaged as they were every hour in 


| fois ſtudy or purſuit, equally agreeable 
to them all, the days paſſed away but 

too rapidly, and when Delmorit had been 

returned above a month, it ſeemed as if he 
had” hardly been a week reſtored to the 

manner of life he ſo much loved. From 

TEN the delicious viſions of its continuance 
aſter his marriage, and return from Ames | 
rica, with even an encreaſe of felicity, he 
; was ſuddenly rouſed by two letters. 


One was from the man of law, eo 
had procured him on his perfonal ſecurity, 


jointiy with his brother; apart of the 
money Adolphus Delmont had borrowed; 


the other was from another! perſon of the 


ſame profeſſion, who informed him, that 
as to that ſum̃ for which he had agreed 
to engage Upwood / as a ſecurity, and 
Which was to be replaced with the lega- 
cies left bf Lord nn and to be 


furniſhed. 
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furniſhed by both the brothers, there was 
no hopes of obtaining it from Sir Appulby 
Gorges, who ſeemed reſolved to delay the 
payment by every means in his power; 
and both theſe gentlemen agreed, that 
George Delmont muſt immediately be 
in London, to anſwer as well perſonally, 
as by his property, for the engagements 
he had made; for Major Delmont was 
gone to Ireland, and the time when this. 

buſineſs muſt be cloſed was directly 


at hand. As this was the firſt intelli- 


gence Delmont had received of the de- 
parture of his brother for Ireland, he was 
as much vexed as any thing of ſuch a. 


nature could vex him. He now ſaw a 


both his perſon'and his little eſtate deeply - 
pledged, for a man who appeared to have. 
no principle whatever; he ſaw pecuniary 
embarraſſment overclouding a life, which 
he fondly thought his having avoided _ 


thoſe fettering connections and profeſſions, - + 
by which* men of family uſually make 
ee is called e tha: in . 
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would have permitted. him to dedicate to 

| literary leiſure and love. 

Thus, without any fault of his own, 
he was compelled to enter into that 

wretched ſort of contention, which law- 

yers foment and live by. He was to 


' - xefign the independence he had fo ear- 


neſtly endeavoured to preſerve, and could 5 


now hardly call his own the houſe he 
inhabit To procraſtinate, however, 


was to i the eyil—he therefore 
determined to go to London, and endea- 
| Your, by perſonal application to Sir Ap- 

pulby Gorges, to procure the legacies, 
which agar in a great —_— relieve 


1 


Without any bee beat or in- 
8 Delmont accounted to Mis. 
Glenmorris for the neceſſity of this ſe- 
cond abſence. He ſimply told her, that 
his; brother's careleſs improvidence had 
left ſome buſineſs undone in London, 
which would become more- intricate if 
A: did not eee attend to it, and 

| | __ 
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chat he thought it therefore beſt to go 
for a few days. He next endeavoured to 
prevail upon her and Medora, to take up 
their abode entirely at Up wood during his 
abſence; this, however, Mrs. Glenmorris 
declined, but promiſed to be there every 
day, and that Medora ſhould go on with 
a ſeries of wild flowers ſhe had begun, 
and laughingly added, that they would 
make a Flora Upwoodiana ; for from ; 
the great variety of ground around this 
beautiful ſpot, which conſiſted in ſome 
places of a rich marly earth, in others of 
a ſtrong clay, where the foil of one held 
was a light loam, and adjoining to it a 
heath, with ſand in one ſpot and peat 


earth in another, and where a ſtream ſtart- 


ing from the foot of a chalk hill, wound 

| through rocky hollows and woody hang- 
ers of Beach, there was an aſſemblage of 
almoſt 'every plant indigenous to Eng- 
land, except thoſe that are the imme- 
diate inhabitants of the ſea-ſhore. © 
With an heart heavier than it had been 

on his firſt parting, Delmont mounted 
: his horſe ; Medora ſaw that he made 


OY | 
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every effort to appear cheerful, and FI 
fore reſiſted; as well as ſhe could, the diſ- 
poſition ſhe felt to weep. Her mother, 
-. contrary to her uſual cuſtom, was un- 
able to aſſume the ſemblance of cheer- 
fulneſs; but the moment Delmont was 
gone, told Medora ſhe was going to write 
in a cloſet, particularly appropriated to 
Her uſe, at Upwood ; and then, in a walk 
alone through Delmont's favourite cope, 
Medora. gave way to a weakneſs, which 
ſhe felt to be a weakneſs even while in- 
uulging it; but accuſtomed always to 

reaſon with herſelf, ſhe ſoon began to en- 
aquire whether theſe uſeleſs tears could 
ts ee to her lover Ah! let me 
' ” faid ſhe, © occupy my time in 
2 that may be pleaſing to him.“ 


She returned to her drawing table, and 


Vent on with the flowers Delmont had 
EP bail gathered, 9nd Fe HE in me: 
morning. ef 
„ Sweet pliakility of the . 0 Pint,” 
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the facility with which books beguile 
our ſorrows; © ſweet pliability of man's 
ſpirit, that can at once ſurrender itſelf to 
illuſions, which cheat expectation and 
ſorrow of their weary moments; and, 
| when the path is too rugged for the feet, 
enable us to get off it to one, which fancy = 
has ſtrewn with roſe-buds of delight.” - 
And thus it is with thoſe who are 
fondly attached to muſic “ or to deſign; 
for each have power to charm away many 
diſquiets. There are, undoubtedly, for-, 
rows which neither theſe nor any other 
occuparions can mitigate, which diſtract 
the head and unnerve the hand, while. 
every object appears hateful, and moſt ſo 
thoſe that were in happier times the moſt 
delightful: but for a young perſon, yet un- 
cruſhed byheavier afflictions, and fora tran- 
ſient vexation, there is nothing more de- 
ſirable than to urge the mind to one of theſe 
occupations. What can more forcibly 


ere 
n dit o to my harp- 

fichord, play one of the lively airs I have dance! 

bo, and all is forgotten! = Goethe in Werter. 
5 LE - Wuſtrate 
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Huſtrate the force: of Kick impreſſions, 


46 ay ont fait tous FR rappor- 


than that intereſting paſſage of Rouſſeau. 
He deſcribes himſelf walking with Ma- 


dame De Warens. En marchant elle 


vit quelque choſe bleu dans la haie, et 
me dit: voila de la pervanche encore en 
fleur. Je n 'avois jamais vue de la per- 
vanche, je ne me baiſfai pas pour l'exa- 
miner, et j'ai la vue trop courte pour 
diſtinguer à terre les plantes, de ma hau- 
teur, je jetai ſeulement en paſſant un 


coup d'oeil ſur celle BR, et pres de 


trente ans ſe ſont paſſes fans que Jae | 


revu de la pervanche, ou que j'y aie fait 
attention. En 1564 ẽtant a Creſſier avec 


mon ami Monſieur du Peyrou, nous mon- 


tions une petite montagne au ſommet de 
laquelle il a un joli falon, q 'uil appelle 
avec raifon, belle vue; je commengois 
alors d' herboriſer un peu; en montant 


et regardant parmi les buiſſons, je pouſſe 


un cri. de joie. Ah! voila de Ia per- 


wanche!.... . Le lecteur peut juger par 


Fimpreſſion, d'un fi petit objet de celle 


E | | tent 
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tent à la meme epoque*®.” —Medora, thus 
occupied, ſoon felt the pain appeaſed, 
which Delmont's departure gave her; ſhe 
imagined his early return, the pleaſure 
the ſhould have in ſhowing him her im- 
provements, and hearing his criticiſms. 
It was now the middle of June, and the 
country was in its moſt luxuriant beauty 
—Myriads of the ſweeteſt and gayeſt of 
thoſe plants that form the chaplet of the 
Engliſh Flora were every where ſcattered 
in profuſion beneath her feet, and ſhe 
herſelf might haye fat for a picture of 
that delicious imaginary deity, as for a 
day or two after Delmont' 8 rann ſhe 


1 give no tranſlation, hed thoſe who are : 
- intereſted i in ſuch an anecdote will probably un- 
derſtand it as it is, and ſome others, who are not, 
may think that it e has ten 80 .top. you 
a ſpace. 

I may however add, that foinie ein of 
plants, done many years ago by a very near relation 
of mine in a favourite reſidence, recal to my mind 
at this moment the ſcenery of the place, the ſpots _ 
where they Few, and the very ſenſations that the 
a the ſunſhine, and landſcape then gave me. 


Vol. . returned 
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returned ns * from her wood walks 
loaded with innumerable flowers; but 
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then (and Medora half fancied that his 
abſence had ſomething to do with it) the 


weather grew ſo extremely hot, that even 


her early morning walks, and thoſe of an 
evening after ſun- ſet, became extremely 


fatiguing. Io this oppreſſive ſtate of 


the atmoſphere ſucceeded a day of the 
moſt tempeſtuous weather, thunder and 
lightning, hail, and wind. Another in- 


WH LL AWAY 


terval of exceſſive heat laſted almoſt a 


fortnight longer, and then ſtorms ſeemed 
to clear and cool the air, till they were 


| again ſucceeded by heat equal to that 


felt under the torrid Zone. 
Medora often ſpoke to her Sr 


| the fatigue Delmont muſt ſuffer in Lon- 


don—*a place,” faid ſhe, ©* which he hates 
fo much, and which I have heard yo 


ſay is ſo diſagreeable in bot weather. 
Oh i would he were returned.“ Other 


days however paſſed on, and Deimont 


came not: he wrote punctually, and 
Pen en N e Ways 
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of the world than her mother, was ſatis- 


fied with his letters, becauſe they ex- 
preſſed his ardent and even increaſing 
affection for her; but Mrs. Glenmorris 
thought ſhe perceived a great deal of 
effort to hide his uneaſineſs, and while 
he merely mentioned that the buſineſs 
was cruelly ſpun out by the people he 
was concerned with, ſhe perceived that, 
impatient as he had reaſon to. be at fti- 
volous and vexatious delays, there Was 
yet ſome pain yet more ſerious, though _ 
he endeavoured, with his uſual pretence 
to philoſophy, to paſs ſlightly over it. 

Among other proofs of this, was his 
continual charges 'to Medora to purſue | 


her drawing—He ſent her down a new 


ſet. of colours, ſome fine papers, and 
every uſeful article, and added a petition, 
that he might find on his return his fa- 
vourite plants, which he was thus de- 
prived of ws in _— en oy | 
mal pencil. | 
Mrs. ende though leg able even 
than he was to diveſt herſelf of her par- 
ticular anxicty, that now increaſed but 
MORI © | D 2 1 too 


rin teen 


too rapidly, was willing to diſguiſe her 
ſolicitude, and in a ſort of half playful, 
half melancholy diſpoſition, anſwered this 
requeſt, by the deſcribing the premature 
e oh Autumn in the d de 


| SONNET 


The faireſt 1 are gone 1 tempeſts tn, 
And with wild wing ſwept ſome unblown away, 
While, on the upland lawn or rocky dell, 
More faded in the Day-ſtar's ardent ray ; 155 
And ſcarce the copſe or hedge-rows ſhade beneath 
Or by the runnels ® graſſy courſe; appear 
Some lingering bloſſoms of the earlier year, 
Mingling bright florets, in the yellow wreath 
That Autumn with his poppies and his corn 
Binds on his tawny temples:—So the Chant 
Rais'd by fond Horz, in life's unclouded morn, . 
When ſanguine youth enjoys deluſive dreams, 2 
EXPERIENCE wither! till ſcarce one remains, 


5 | lattering the languid heart, where oni reaſon reigns! 


Very different from ſuch ideas as be- 
guiled the houſe at Upwood were [thoſe 
which Delmont was under the neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to; in ſpite of all his Phi- 
 loſophy they diſturbed his peace, and 


* « Ton in runnels ho thee ſound. 
| | COLLINS»: 


0 threatened 


— 
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threatened to deprive him (if their cauſes 
could not be removed) of the indepen- 
dence he had fo anxiouſly cheriſhed, . 
and ſo fondly flattered himſelf wth en- 
6 joying. | | 
It would be painful t6follow'hiim' th 
the chambers of Mr. Solicitor Cancer, of 
Gray's Inn, and from thence to thoſe of 
| a ſpecial pleader in the Temple. Theſe 
were the perſons employed by Adolphus, 
and through ' whoſe advice George had 

engaged bimſelf, both perſonally and by 
conſenting to pledge his landed property; 
they now looked very grave on the ſub- 
ject, ſeemed internally to blame the con- 
duct of the elder brother, yet would not 
ſpeak out, or direct the younger how to 
act, ſo as to eſcape the very unpleaſant con- 
ſequences that were likely to follow. The 
counſellor hum'd and haw'd ; - 6bſerved © 
that there had been great, very great 
errors committed ; things were very un- 
like what he expected; he underſtood 
matters to be very different, or ſhould 
; have adviſed: otherwiſe; and at length 
| 7.900 3 | ended. 


— 
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ended by contradicting. every things he 
had ſaid before; and George Delmont 

found he was himfelf anſwerable for all 
the money Adolphus had borrowed; whoſe 
failure in fulfilling the conditions had 
made him liable to the Whole. This, 
Which was confirmed by the conduct 
and manner of Cancer, was indeed an ex- 
erciſe for- his philoſophy; yet he would 
patiently have ſupported it, had he not 
dreaded, as the probable conſequence, 


ttzhe loſs of Medora. Though he never 


diſſembled the truth, he conſidered it 
unneceſſary to enter into the mortifying 
detail to Mrs, Glenmorris, till he was 


5 ſure of the extent of the evil that was to 


be encountered; his letters, therefore, 
contained ſketches of the perſons he ſaw, 
moſt of whom were new to him, and 

therefore ſtruck him as being ſtrange; for 


| . he bad never before had occaſion-to cott 


verſe with ſuch ſort of people as lawyers, 
or bad he ever before ſeen Sir Appulby 
Gorges, who, though now a ſtateſman, 


N belonged ore bumſelf to the honourable 


t 
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fraternity of attornies. Sir Appulby,” 

ſaid Delmont in one of his letters, is 
a - ſtrange being; he appears to me 
never to have had any intellects beyond 
what might qualify him for the ſame ho- 


neſt calling exerciſed by his father, who 


Was, they ſay, an exciſeman, at ſome little 
town in the north— This man, who is 


celebrated for the effrontery with which 


he has made his way to fortune, by dint 
of accommodating thoſe above him, and 
who, to the baſeſt humiliation towards 
them, adds the moſt ſapercitious info: 


FR tence towards Every one who has been 
incapable of ſo ning; whole heart is 


hardened by undeferved, unexpected pro- 


ſperity, and whoſe head is ſo confuſed, 


that no one can be aſtoniſhed at the dil. | 
order. which pervaded the department 


he directed when he was in office —this 


Sir Appulby Gorges received me with 
fawning civility, and by way, I ſuppoſe, 
of dazzling my imagination by his mag 
nificence, carried me round his improve- 
| wrong Laviſh, and abſurd expenditure 
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of money wrung from the cagnls (for 
ſuch one muſt conſider the wealth of this 
5 ephemeron) could give me only pain. 1 
affected not ſatisfaction I could not feel, 
but haſtened to enter upon the buſineſs 
whi ch alone could have brought me 
to Sir Appulby Gorges. 'He was very 
reluctantly brought to the point; „ at 
length, as I reſolutely returned to it again 
and again, he began in his odd north 
country ſnapping ſort of croak, which it 
is not eaſy to deſcribe, to ſay, © that in re; 
gard to the legacies left to myſelf and 


.. ++ family by his late dear friend, Lord 


Caſtledanes, lie the friend of ſuch a man 
as my uncle] would give orders and di- 
rections to his ſolicitor, Mr. Anthony | 
Cancer, that all might be ſeen about, or- 
dered, and ſettled, as ſhould be right, | 
proper, and legal (legal is a favourite 

word with Sir Appulby) and he hoped, 
h and believed, and ſuppoſed, that the whole 
5 would be arranged, concluded, and fi- 


Ly niſhed in a ſhort time, as ſhould be legal 


and proper, and proper and legal, ac- 
cording to the different demands, claims, 85 
| and 


and parties to be intereſted in, or bene 
fitted thereby, according to their ſaid 


ſeveral claims, liens, demands, and rights, 


be the ſame more or leſs, lying and being 


in the eſtates, fortunes, aſſets and effects, 


ſums of money in government ſecurities, 
mortgages or bonds, or lands, domains, 

foreſts, woods, coppices, parks, warrens, 
| marſhes, heaths, orchards, gardens, or pad- 


docks, commons, rights of common, fee 


farm and copyholds, ſervice or fines, man- 


ſion houſes, barns, ſtables, granaries, out- | 


houſes, mills. or granges, rivers, water- 
courſes, fiſheries, manors or reputed ma- 
nors, or any other property or properties, 
whereſoe ver and whatſoever, of his late dear 
and honourable friend the Earl of Caftle- 
danes, as by his laſt will and teſtament, 


recourſe being had thereto, ſhall and may, 
or will more fully appear. You ſmile, dear 


madam, or perhaps are half angry at my 
writing all this unintelligible jargon, but 


fuch, I do affure you, is the ſtyle by which 
Sir Appulby hopes to drive people away, 
whom. he has no inclination to ſatisfy; 

; & D 5; and. 
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and expectations of the ſeveral perſons 


"A 
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ae was for a moment ſo 1 
niſhed by his impudence, that though 
nil admicar!” is my uſual maxim, I 
remained almoſt five minutes filent. Sir 
Appulby taking advantage of it, found 
it convenient to ſuppoſe I was willing to 
await his reference to his ſolicitor, Mr. 
Anthony Cancer, and putting by me, 
cried; © I rejoice, Mr. Delmont, to ſee 
you amapi u- hope you are come to 
lay claim, -acertain-line, to ſome of the 
* —- place of conſequence which your birth, 
= and rank, and family pretenſions entitle 
1 pu to-l aſſue vn I ſhall be glad of 
1 it.“ I replied witif very little attention 
In to this ciyility, © If you mean, Sir Ap- 
pulby, that I am come among you in 4 
Political ſenſe, I anſwer, that I neither 
am, nor ever intend it; nor ſhould I ever 
have left my name at your door, had 
yur not been executor to my uncle, 
- Fam heartily ſorry for, and which 
only part” of bis win 1 2 8 730 
<> « You my can ſuppl how a a man, 
ws 
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who has ne ver liftened to à word of truth, 
not ſpoke one for years, /oked, on hearing 
this plain ſentence. He can occaſionally 
be extrethely deaf, and thought it conve- 
nient to have this auricular imperfection 
at the preſent moment; for far from re- 
ſenting what I had ſaid, he affected not 
even to have heard it, but went on to ſay 
how much he had been told of my talents, 
and of the great and advantageous mar- 
riage which he had underſtood with great 
_ Pleaſure it was in my power to make 
with that fine young woman, Mis: 

Soldthorpe, the daughter of his old 
friend [all rich men are his friends], 
In a word, F found he had his leſſon 
from Mrs. Crewkherne, and was at her 
inſtigation, as well as for reaſons of his: 
own, diſpoſed' to exerciſe on me thoſe” 
a nuractiue qualities which have obtained! 
for him the name of Old Rhodium, Lou, 
deareſt madam, who are ſo: perfectly in 
pPoſſeſſion of my ſentiments, will believe, 
that after this diſcovery the dialogue did 
| N much farther ; I flung from 
ESTES - Wks him 
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him with diſdain and abhorrence; and 
though 1 have ſcen him once ſince, our 


converſation was on my ſide peremptory, 
on his evaſiye, and much leſs civil. I ne- 
ver will pollute another ſheet of paper, if 


— * 


I can help it, with his odious name; and 


have merely told you what this man is, 
becauſe I foreſee delays and difficulties 


ariſing from his having the management 
of my uncle's affairs, that will demand 


the exerciſe of more patience and philo- 
ſophy than I may be able to find, if, be- 
ſides the extreme unpleaſantneſs of hold- 
ing any communication with him, it 

occaſions the neceſſity of longer abſence 


from the place which you a Medora 


have rendered ſo dear t to G. 
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Perd ch eee chi f e 
Tra queſta ſoaviſſima dolceza 

E un augumento, una perfezione 

Ed un Wehe enn a piu figezza. 


Die, had i a Slice 15 
ſent, and Mrs. Glenmorris perceived 
from the ſtyle of his, letters, that though 
he forbore to {ay ſo, his perplexities in- 
creaſed, and that there was but little pro- 
bability of his immediately getting through 
them; yet with the flight mention which 
he thought neceſſary to make of buſineſs, 
he mingled ſo much of literary anecdote 
and ſenſible remark, that ſne hoped the 
affairs ſtill detainug him were not likely 
to have any very unpleaſant. econſe.. - 
quences. Though poſſeſſing herſelf an. 
unuſual ſhare of fortitude, ſhe did not 

imagine ſo young a man as Del mont, 


: 0 acute feelings and warm paſſions, 
1 a could | 


a 
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could fo eafily call off his mind from any 
very embarraſſing eircumſtances, and ap- 
ply it with ſo much gaiety to matters of 
amuſement. , But all the worth of Del- 
mont Mrs. Glenmorris could not yet 
know, nor how greatly his conftant habit | 
of reflecting on the real value of every 
object had given his reaſon the aſcend- 
ency over all thoſe inferior motives which 
agitate the greater part of mankind. ” It 
is only at à later period of life that moſt 
minds, however ſtrong, dare venture to 
leave the beaten track, and deviate into 
ſenſe and freedom. Delmont, at an age 
when the laws of the country had but 
Juſt emancipated bim from tutelage, was 
already exempt! from the dominion of 
thoſe paltry pleaſures and ſervile preju- 
dices that influence the conduct, or diſ- 
grace the — dre of 8 er 

Ya of young men. 
There were, Hiding) ede parts 
e his heart, and to thoſe a ſtrange 


— 
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firſt ſentiment he had been conſcious of 
was tenderneſs for his mother. What - 
ever ie had loved was dear to him; every 
deep root in his memory and in his 
heart; and his affection for his family had 
his mind, which neither the haughty cold - 
neſs of Adolphus in their early youth, 
racters, ſince the character of each were 
formed, had been powerful enough to 
deſtroy He carried it perhaps to exceſs. 
Even while his brother mingled a degree 
of inſult with the demand of ſervice he 
expected, and white his reaſon told him - 
- how probable it was, that he was, in gra | 
tifying Adolphus, undermining'the:ftrac- = 
ture he had fondly imagined of his o. 
happineſs, he had not courage to refuſs 
engagements that, had no ſuck; happineſs. 

offered itſelf, muſt have embarraſſed his af 
faits and embittered his life with the inter- 
elde of nn. and 8 


Money 


% 
— 
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money annere which his temper. 1 Was 
708 calculated to ſuſtain. . ER | 
Of all this he was ſoon to benny 2 
 featly conſcious; for he ſuddenly received 
information, that his brother, Major Del- 
mont, whoſe departure for Ireland was 
already ſufficiently embarraſſing, had ſo 
entangled himſelf there, and had contriv- 
ed to collect ſo many diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtances together, that nothing could 
either extricate im; or relieve George 
himſelf from the conſequences of the en- 
geagements he had entered into, but his 
immediately going to Ireland himſelf. 
Once convinced of this, George Del- 
mont heſitated not a moment. He wrote 
24 ſhort letter to Mrs. Glenmorns, ex - 
phlaiming his reaſons for the fudden reſo · 
3 lution he was thus e to —_ 
un departed diretly.. | | -- 
\ Medora, who. had hitherto: . 
kis abſence as neceſſary, yet likely to be 
of ſhort duration, and without future 
CW conſequence, could not now think of the 
EE: diſtance 


— 5 : 
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_ diſtance that was to divide them without 
extreme pain. Her mother was unwil- 
ling to encourage any of that languor of 
ſpirit, which avails nothing, and of which 
the indulgence in early life is very likely to 
enervate the mind, and to render women 
helpleſs and burthenſome on occaſions 
where to exert reſolution may be their 
duty; ſhe therefore ſometimes gravely 
reaſoned with her daughter, repreſenting 
that Delmont had certainly gone to Ire - 
land merely to accelerate the time when 
he might return to them freed from all 
ſolicitude about theſe unpleaſant affairs 
relative to his elder brother; and that 
there was nothing worth being alarmed 
at. At other times ſhe applied to ridi- 
cule; and laughing, beſought her daugh- 
ter not to ſigh like a young heroine of 
a novel for the abſence of her ſhepherd : 
but, in fact, the heart of Mrs. Glen- 
morris was very heavy; the gaiety ſhe 
thought it neceſſary to aſſume was forced 
OE: to prevent Medora's perceiving 
5556 | uneaſineſs 


— — — 


EE know when ſhe might expect a remedy 
againſt the inconvenience ſhe might ſoon 
fuſtain from this circumſtance; but in- 
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| þ EPR that every hour as it paſſed 


ſerved only to increaſe. The events of 
her paſt life had taught Mrs. Glenmorris, 
that by calmneſs and fortitude alone, 
remediable evils are to be ſuſtained and 
conquered, and ſhe endeavoured to reſiſt 


the pain which the preſent eirecumſtance 


unavoidably inflicted on her; but it was 


not in her power to call her mind from 


the uneaſy recollection that ſhe was al- 


. moſt without money, and that ſhe knew 
not where to obtain a ſupply. Her foul 
:  tevolted from the degradation of ſolicit 


ing Mr. Petrify, the merchant, who had 


bY tranſacted Glenmorris's buſineſs ſince ſhe 
ürrived in England. To bim, how- 


ever; ſhe had twice written, expreſſing 


| her diſtreſs at the circumſlahce of the 


un-honoured bills, and her anxiety to 


| teat of any offers of temporary aſſiſtance, 
which the obligations he formerly had 
owed to :Glepmorris might have induced 


3 liberal 
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a liberal minded man to give N ſhe Was 
laluted un ſuch lines as theſe: 8 


66 Mrs. Glenmonis,, 

Ns Madam, 

5 « Your's received—am concerned at 
your having been ftill diſappointed as to 
the bills drawn on A and B. — but can 
ſay nothing chereon.— Hoping for good 
news. remain, Macy your: humble ler- 
Vants, „ L 6A 

eg nod 5 4 PB > and Go. 
he P. 8. Should 1 3s any, thing 
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Mrs. Glenmorris,. while d 


Is diſtreſs thus, rapidly approaching, 
had concealed it even from Armitage, 
to whom the, might have written, and 


whoſe liberal ſpirit, greater even than bis 3 


fortune authoriſed im, prudentiy to 
exert, would have relieved every; uneaſi- 


neſs, and even have reſented that _ 
x 3 | | | 7:4 ha 
3 3$::4$.4.8Y i * | . 2 


rener ende | 
had for a moment felt them while he 
had the power to aſſiſt her But it was 
her knowledge of his generous temper 
and ſtraitened circumſtances that with- 
held her; and becauſe ſhe alſo knew that 
nothing relative to her and Medora would 
long be concealed from Delmont. Ar- 
mitage had, in common with his friend, 
ideas on the ſubject of money very dif- 
ferent indeed from thoſe that influence 
the generality of the world They both 
thought that true friendſhip conſiſted in 
a mutual communication of the good, 
and a mutual alleviation of tlie evils of 
_ life—They were not like thoſe who pro- 
feſs unbounded regard, yet ſhrink from 
any man, whatever may be his mierit or 
their pretended affection for him, the mo- 
ment there appears any danger of his 
wanting pecuniary aſſiftance; and Mrs. 
. Glentnorris, well aware of this ſingularity 
of character, could not determine, ſituated 
as ſhe was now, to reveal her difficulties 
to — of her friends; yet ſhe doubted 
1 whether 
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whether it was not falſe pride, and whe- 
ther it would not ſubject her to their 
blame, ſhould it at any time be known. 
Ndw, however, ſince Delmont was 


gone, her ſcruples would have been partly 


removed. While Armitage was at Aſh- 
leycombe, he had always aſſiſted her in 


ſettling with Mr. Petrify, and even in 


leſſer concerns; and had he now been there, 
and from thence viſited her as he uſed to 


do, ſhe could hardly have hidden from 


him the diſtreſs that preyed on her mind; 
ſhe had therefore determined to write 
to him; yet as the firſt fleet of American 
merchant ſhips were ſoon expected, and 
ſhe thought it certain ſhe ſhould hear 
from Glenmorris, ſne delayed from one 
day to another to begin a letter, which 
it was =y ee to her to write 
at Abd . i 45; 
In the mean time 8 8 
ſome days at Milford Haven for a/ wind 
to convey. him to Ireland. — The delay 
might perhaps render this journey, ſo re- 
| N taken, abortive; and he thought 
os with 


2 
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with EY and uneaſineſs of a long 
ſeparation: from all he loved, while the 
buſineſs he was thus compelled to engage 
in included every ſort of OI that 


he moſt hated. 


The tedious 3 of ung FAR 


wind he amuſed by writing to Mrs, Glen- 


morris/ and Medora an account of his 


Journey through Wales. The country 


was now in its richeft ſummer luxuriance; 
but the wild and 2 of 


3 on rears tour bad ſo ex- 
cited his admiration, he paſſed by, if 


- not with indifference, at leaſt with very 


different ſenſations from thoſe: anhin 


he bad formerly ſurveyed them 


Some of theſe eee eee he 


deſeribed to Mrs. Glenmortis, in a letter 


which he wrote 1058 hers OO, the ſeas 


port. „üer! ür St. 
ee You « can ee aid he, no- 


thing more unlike my former ſelf than Iam 


at this moment. I now enjoy nothing 


. dic) be years hoc, when I paiſed 
r two 
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two months in wandering over Wales 
and yet I am in perfect health I am un- 
fettered by the reſtraints which at that 
period of my life it was fit I ſhould ſub- 
mit to; and I know that in a few weeks 
I ſhall return to you and Medora, in a 
few months belong to you, and that the 
reſt of my life will be dedicated to her. — 
There is ſomething very childiſh, and cer- 
tainly very unphiloſophical, in this fooliſh 
depreſſion of ſpirit, and'in.quarrelling with: 
the wind, which pertinaciouſly inſiſts on 
blowing a ſteady gale exactly from the 
quarter which makes it impoſſible for 
me to put to ſea.—I was not, however, 
at all more reaſonable during my journey 
Every beautiful ſcene made me regret 
that I was alone I wanted you and our 
lovely little paintreſs to ſhare with me, 


or rather to create for me, thoplcaſure 1 
now could not find without you. 


The laſt day of my journey, Tent [ng 


my ſervant on before in the chaiſe, and 
hoped to fatigue myſelf by walking the 
ä S eee to the next | 


ſtage 3 


— 
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flage; for ſince I have left Upwood I 


have acquired a fooliſh cuſtor of ſetting 
up half the night, yet without being able 


to ſleep the reſt of it left the road 
and followed, on a green hill that roſe on 


one fide, a path made by the ſheep and 


their ſhepherd, - which, till mounting, 
brought me among other hills, till I 


came at once to a point where this moun- 


tainous tract ſinks ſuddenly into a nar- 
row valley, bounded by 'precipices of 


greater height—a valley which Nature 
ſeems to have cleft on purpoſe to make 
way for a wide and ſhallow but noiſy 


ſtream, clear as the pureſt cryſtal that 


1 burſts from the caverned boſom of | 
_ an immenſe: crag, quite unlike the turf 


clad downs Iliad been paſſing, and daſhes 
- away over fragments of ſtone, till by the 


intervention of other high grounds it is 
loſt to the eye —its banks are green and 


ſmiling; copſes creep half way up the 
hills, and tufts of oak and aſh aſpire above 
the hedge rows that part the emerald mea- 
dows on either ſde.— The evening was 
59] beautiful 
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beautiful, and the laſt rays: of the ſun, . 


before the hills hut them out, fell on a 


little thatched cottage imnrtledidtcly unde 


the path! [ was in, fo that I looked dow | | 


upon it with i its hayſtack, hop-ground and 
orchard, all in miniatute.—T fetched a 
for Medora, and tlie anticipation. of the 
delight 1 ſhall have it fitting by her 
while ſhe completes the compoſition, was 
the only pleafurable idea 1 UNE felt in the 
courſe of the days 24 e42D n 
The labourer teturned tom is dds 
work before I left my poſt above his 
humble happy dwelling, 100 at the fie 
moment a boy of about eight years old, 
mounted on a Welſh poney, ve Had ; 
been ſent to the neighbouring town, came = 
with his baſket, and the good woman, with 


one in her arms, and four younger children 


following her, ſutrounded them both 1 
added the group, as they ſtood, to my land 
ſcape . The picture of domeſtic felicity is 
always delightful; I would haye deſcended 
by the path that led er to the 
e have aſked for a glaſs of milk, 

W. III. bo and - 
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1 eee proceed on my way, 

but one ot choſe fits of moodineſs Wied 

which will degenerate, perhaps, ; 45-6, Tal 

Cs lennefs and. ill -bumgur, ſtole, I know, not 

how, over me—and, I determined, as. I had 
yet light enough, to recover the road 

| from which: I; had deviated, without ex- 
changing a word with any human be- 

ing. Within half a mile Icroſſed the ri- 

vulet by a bridge, and ſoon regained, the 

| way tothe poſt town, where, not deſirous 

= naming, I ordered horſes imme- 

| diately, and without ſtopping, except to 

Change again, arrived here at midnight. 

I bade poor. Clement, /who, was, much 

| - b more diſpoſed to, ſleep than I Was, 0 
to bis bed as ſoon as he had ſupped, 

and I. wandered © alone to the ſea- 

= fide, Satiated as, 1, and as, I. -luppoſe 

 tworthirds of the reading world have, een 

with ſonnets, pour from Upwood, has 

| reconciled me to them, and even tempted 
me, a6 1; e. the aach. o ſonne⸗ 

- 0 Ze my Ts 101 Dal Ys 1 Off 19 ** 83. +. 
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Huge yapours brood above the dlfied bers, 
Night o'er the ocean ſettles, dark and mute, 


Save where is heard the repercuſſive roar 
Of drowſy billows, on the rugged foot 
Of rocks remote; or ſtill more diſtant tone 
Of ſeamen, in the anchored bark, that tell 
The watch reliev'd; or one deep voice alone. 
Singing the hour, and bidding ** ſtrike the bell.” ; 
All is black ſhadow, but the lucid line 

Mark'd by the light ſurf on the level ſand, 

Or where afar, the ſhip-hghts faintly ſhine © 

Like wandering fairy fires, that oft on land  - 


Miiſlead the pilgrim ; ſuch the dubious ray 
95 ons wavering 1 reaſon ae! in life” 8 long carklng 


way. | 
* You will 3 3 as ns 
7 does, when he ſays of me, that 


My nobility is wonderful melancholy, 06156 SO 
& Is it not moſt gentlemanſike te to be pelancholy? yu 


And when he ſuppoſes that 1 (hall 
be enliſted, if I commence ſonnetteer, g 


among the moody minſtrels, <* mewling 


out their imaginary miſeries in maga- 
zines. —I murmured myſelf to ſleep 


88 invoking the preſiding powers 
2 _—; point of the compaſs to blow 


E 2. favour- 
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Wen or forbear to blo rverlely, 
ſo that I might have failed this morning; 
5 but [ find it ſtill impoſſible, and here 1 
Gs muſt wait, endeavouring to recolle& and 


5 apply all She wiſe ſentences I have ever 


heard recommending the virtue of pa- 
tience; I have no books, and muſt now 
wander about till night, or return, after 
the walk I am going to take, to tell 
you again the nothing that occurs in my 
preſent mode of exiſtence . 


« I laid down my pen, and Wasted out 
| alöng the beach, watching if any of thoſe 


ot ſigns appeared by which the ſeamen told 
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me change of weather might be foretold 
on this-coaft. —But there was nothing 
that could flatter my hopes for to:mortow. 
I gathered a few wild plants that grew on. 
the rocks, and among the ſhingles of the 
ſhore, then threw. them peevithly. away; g 
and went into a cottage about two miles 
from the town. The inhabitants, an old 
fiſherman and his ſon; who are occaſionally 
pilots, were within dt their early ſupper; | 
= entered into converſation. with them, 


; 
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and the more cheerfully continued it, be- 
cauſe they aſſured me that there would 
be a change of weather within, twelve 
houts.— They ſaw my impatience for it, 
and the old man, put into- good humour 
by the half- crown I had given him, ſaid; 
„Ah! maſter of mine, you have for cer - 
tain ſome fair lady waiting for your honour 
t'other fide. the water, for I ſaw yo laſt 
night aſking about the wind.“. 5 
There may be other cauſes for my | 
impa tience,”” ſaid I, © beſides a fair lady 7 
I may have buſineſs you FOG: for mye 
ſelf or for my country.” — - 31 
Belike fo,” cried the.man, K; but mer 
: thinks your honour is rather of the 
youngeſt to take much hoe about all them 
there botherations of bufineſs and politics 
and the like.— Ah maſter, ve ſee n ſome 
what of your lovers as they're ald, and 
indeed have reaſon. enough to remember 
um, for what betided about a misfortunats- | b 
young gentle woman who you muſt know 7 
would needs come and lodge in this N 
8 eee of mine and it. was the laſt 


„ E — Jodging. 
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lodging ſhe ever had occaſion for, 
took up her poor body. indeed, and be- 


cuſe they faid the was felo de ſe, I think, 


they would not let her be buried in our 
church- vard.— 80 my wife and I, my 
wife Was living then, it will be two years 
agone come old Michaelmas, and out 
Ned, who help'd dig the grave; we bu- 
6 ber in the lee of the great Mavor 
Crag; 1 mark'd the place, for T thouglit 
Dome time or other perhaps her friends 


b nig at make enquiry about her. But 


te ever came, and to this hour we don't 
Enow. who the poor young gentlewomah | 
belong pd to.—She had always paid us 


| - ety: *handfome, weck by week, and the 
3 ede before the made am end of herſelf, 


The faid to my dame, that being ſure ſhe - 


| Thoutd not live long, ſhe defired that if 


TY Cafe ſhe died, we fhould take her clbaths 


2 


—every thing but juſt a ſheet to wrap 
her it, and à ſort of a piece of glaſs that 
ebend and ſhut, that was done about 
With little mining ſtones, and tied round 
ber neck; and that” mu ſaid muſt be 
e buried 


' 
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Buried with her; and ſo it was, for 1 
would not have touch'd it for all the 
world. —My wife dreſs'd her in a ſuit of 
white linen, for the owed us nothing, 
and we could not bear to wrong her aftet 
ſhe” was dead. So we kept the reſt” of - 
her cloaths, and a little gold box that ſhe 
had, for above a year; and we put, as out 
landlord at the Harp ad vis d, an advertiſe- 
ment 'i into the news- papets, to tell any 
body that belong d to our lodger where 
they might come for the things that be- 
long d to her; but hearing no manner of 
Udimgs of nobody, and times hard 
with us, while my pobr wife 2 at 
laſt we ſold che reft of het baths and the 
box; but there be no- ſonie books ald 
papers which thayhap might tell who The - 
Was, if any body cared to enquire; but; 
poor ſoul, I reckon ſhe had: diſobliged 
her friends for this ſaid love; and 1 hams | 
took no reck of her.” — . 
Fou may imagine my eurioſty and. 
pre! at once excited; 5 4a 'enquifed : 
{APO i 
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be game af fhisnhappy yah and 
how ſhe died? ERR 
3 « As for her rm ad” my in- 
former, ſhe bid us to call her Eliza- 
beth Liſburne; but I. do nat beliexe that 
dpa her name. She uſed for the month 
ſhe was here to ſend our Ned, or elſe 1 
uſed to go, every day to the poſt at Mil- 
ford. for. letters directed to that name; 
but only one came—and after, that ſhe 
grew, more and, nope; fad. arif 
| * 34100 fon i N20 | 
% © And hop Joſt her 7? enquired I, 
125 « Why, maſters. ſhe was wogt Sey 
ke to go. ing about, Indeed 
the did not. do muck Se all days and I 
thought ſhe expected rome: body from 
over. the watep—for fie was always mak 
ing enquiry concerning the wind — but 
one night (ſhe! bad ſhut herſelf up in her 
room all the day before) one night, ſhe 
went out, took a ſmall boat, a fort f 
punt that ſerves me to go after my l lobſter 
pots to the rocks, and puſhed it off as we 
ſuppoſe, till ſhe Fame into deep water, 
and 
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ad then threw herſelf in. When ve 
found ſhe did'not come in to go to bed, 
I ſaid nothing of what I was afeard on to 
my wife, but I miſs'd the punt, and 
thought how it was. With the next tide- 
her handkerchief came aſhore, and the 
little boat; I went out, and found f 
| body ! E 3 
The old man, ** rugged anti 
hid a compaſſionate herr, ad Ws any 
acroſs, his en bat: 002 
J aſked him if he would 1 me feet] 
books and papers he mentioned? « Yes, 
he ſaid, willingly. if your honour 9 — 
it, I ae it can dg no harm to the 
poor deceaſed; perhaps but twill be o 
no uſe at all now; or elſe they that left ſuch 
a ſine young creature to die, ought to be 
made to feel. for their hard heartedneſs; 
but there! ie would be no better for it. 
She dop't ſuffer any more pain now. I 
bope ſhe is in heaven, for all our juſtice, - 
and the — together, would not let 
her 5 buried in holy DO I hopes 
| 1 5 God: 
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God Almighty took pity « on her for all 
that. e 


f I was affected with this ende. 
1 was much more ſo on perufing fome of 
the papers, which J purchaſed, toge- 
ther with five books, of my honeſt fiſher- 
man; bidding him conſider what I gave 
him for them as the laſt legacy of the 
5 unfortunate Elizabeth Liſburne. I told 
hin, that as ſhe had certainly wifhed to 
| be concealed, I ſhould not think it right 
to ſeek thoſe who might have belonged to 
—_ her, but that if any accident ever brought 
WW. — them to my knowledge, I ſhould en- 
dcavpur to obtain for him a farther re- 
ward for his humanity to an unbappy 
: frranger. Mek „ 

then — for I Was Aiſpoledts indulge 
- dhe melancholy thoughts this incident 
uad given riſe to- -I then bade him lead 
me to the Mavor Crag, near which this 

woekleſs young woman was buried. It was 
* to en in Nee A ſtory: 


% f N 
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Beetling rocks, , barren, cold, ſullen, hung 
over 4 ſtofiy/cove, and on all fides en- 
cloſed it, ſave when it opened to the ſea. 


One point, towering above the reſt intre- | 


- mendous majeſty, threatened * to over- 
whelm; in the firſt violent ſtorm, the 
humble grave of the poor ſuicide, which 
was now marked by a ſlight riſing in the 
ſand, and by two blocks of i: ſtone. 
which the filhermin” and his fon. had 


placed at the head and feet, it imitating, as 


well ast they could; the .receptaclesof: the | 


dead ſo mark d in thoſe places, where 
thoſe who, die ia the common courſe of 
nature are N together in conſe- 
crated earth! The remote ant lonely 
grave bf this poot girl, the\ would: [Perhaps 
have preferred, pad ſhe choſen. one. I ſat 
A on a fragment of rock near it, and 
when J read the following lines, contained 
among feveralicopics of verſes, I Was glad, 
methought, . that Abe, was dead. Abey 


| ſeem to have deen begun as an invocation ' 


to thewihds; hüt her mind, overwhelmed 


W E 6 with 


— 


: th. a anc red rm ON ig be 
Regt | deeply, felt ae 


. Ye yagrant winds yon he that hear 

- Pro” the blue deſart of the air, 
3 ſalling in the ſummer ſæ y, 5 
211 Dee“ et your wandering; breezes 100 1 


| een en ſo complete, |. % dend 
111 ar Ani 149 17. 8 y p loſt as W134 9 25 . 


6 And ye exbere e erp pinions we 
1 0 FN | 0 1 5, ſome. Joyer's e, * 


25 rers fill co mplain 

8 ee . Ia, % D996; 0 
u bene r rege On its 
er ee ee ai Lane in rain 


100 65 ee 5. lt 0h this fit earthy” 8 
_ - 31;Bome(ſout;corroding care has birt ß, . 
* grief ĩn all her accent ſpeaks : | 15 
ena „ e e and ahere.., wg. 
keto "Nic Deſpair, TAPE! 

| ED decade us ſhrieks: 
8 en e 399 ˙ 5 Ni — EG b 

ve 


55 l . 1 9 teach has jorn apart... IH 
e e tie f him to my hearts 
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Tho fatal BY, pang w utd | proves | 32800 
e dea l oth df, biedlög b. 
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And, where his dear dear aſhes ſlept, 
Tong nights and days I then had. Mfr 

Till by flow- -mining grief oppreſs d; 
As memory fail'd, its vital heat 
7 way ward heart had loſt; ; and beat 


\,* Bur fill Hillario tives: FO CNS? 


To ſome more happy maid Me loranico bas 
1 Hillario at her frorT feat... _ 100 q Ai 
5 His voice ſtill murmurg ford dere, 77 

whe, | Silt beam his . with lambent fire; Qct 

Wanne N Bet not fov el 
$79] 7 ; FE * 705 " ar] fit g13 Ii 52 = TI, 

« Ah! words, my boſom's peace ” 

- (4 !- Jooks, that won my melting 271 | 

Who dates your dear deluſion who 514.3. 
i linde Elyſium ſee ,, 
rigen e bir da ebe me, 

Awake and die. 
58 6 F Gaal. * 
| wn 50 me, y * e abandon VN . d 
1 wig 9n.th | the deſart coaſt,” bag 


—— x 


5 eager eyes the ſen explore WERE LS 
35 Y < hopeleſs watch, h, and va * ee : tht; 
Jad Pl er. I PEA Ai lay 30 
<7 C238 0 21 SJ Returns no f 220 rel it 


be «Yee gon ene got „ 
"Such anguiſh may'k hos never know, 


RS. © * 


3 | * A. 
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6 Avi hich checks my labouting breath: 
Pain ſo ſevere, not long endufes, 
And I have fu my choice of cure; 
N | Madneſs 0 or death -- 


The" verſes are not very good, yet 


they are ſurely the language of the heart, 
and mine àches when I think of what 


this poor unfortunate muſt have endured. 
Who could ſhe, be? 1 will not lift up the 
veil that ber misfortunes have rendered 


 facred. To us in this, world, the ; 38 now 
nothing; 5 3 A EO bas; 7 * 
have ſome other pieces - [at this 
moment think worth tranſcribing. Lill 
| keep them, however, all n, ive 


27 * LAS : v Ex . 


| tleman, 10% gone to another quarter of 

They were compoſed. for a work he” medi 

but gave up Toon. after begin ning it, and they 

have, I believe „ oy ce to any circumſtance 
of xeal life. Aſew words are altered from hat 
5 they © riginally Weib. Some part of them * 
A peared, by officious Indiſcretion of 

Auaintance e 6 ſos year 
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me leave to conſult my judgment. The 
ſhade of poor Elizabeth, fitting forlorn 
on her deſolate rock, and reſolving on 
ſuicide, is now too ſtrongly before me. 
1 have ſomething to think for to night, 
that may make me think leſs of the diſ- - 
tance, alas | the e diſtance be- 
tween us. ; 

Adieu! for the gd: to my | two dear 


oe wr EA 
FY * * * 


- 429] 23 Felt an ene 3 TO * 5 
ons P77 +; Thurſday morning; | 
"The. ind: has' chopped | about, as 
tha e dem f 1 do not exclaitn, 
with my favourite Sterne Oh! the De- 
vil chop it for I want to be gone. Vet 
alas | what has it done for. me- what will 


a 
it do for me, but put the ſea between me 
and all J love on earth !- 31.145 126 | 
But . e ee, fare | 
wal: 1 22 15 10.210 91 23.231 
504/741. 01 dan el 835 f Wk | 
40 2002442 I ct noche : 


and ſhe bad k 
She had reſolutely declined any aſſiſtance 


a moment entertain the thought of going 
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wn ena? W. 
My det thou ber me with redukes)inflea-! 


| - Of king ehe cans ns bal fron 
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W H E N 4 Famous, 2 the. ge 
luctanth obeyed, came f om her: 


 Golicitor as well as from Mr. Petrify, to at- 
tenq; in London, the low ebb of Mrs. 
Glenmorris' s fortune was ſuch, as left her- 


hardly pounds in her Pocket, 


e weeks lodging to pay.— 


either from Delmont, when the fair of 
the proteſted notes us heceffüffd 


. Þlained te her, ot from Armitage, whoſe. 


fortune was very lunited, and uhioſe con- 


tinual exertions in the fervice | of ks 


friends, left him eſten in diſweſs hirgſelf. 


2 The doubts, therefore, of Mrs. Glenmorris 
wWjohether ſhe ſhould be able to ſupport, 
even for a ſhort time, the expences of 


ſcjourning in London, had made her for 


925 


k ” * 
1 * 
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to the houſe, of a friend of her family's, 
and once of her's, a Mrs. Grinſted, to 
whom ſome time before ſhe; had applied, 
with an hope that this lady, Who was an 
intimate at the houſe of Lady Mary, 
might have, brought about a, recogcilia- 
tion; but either. the attempt was lan- 

guidly made, or the long rooted anti- 
pathy of the dowager to her youngeſt 
daughter was $09 eka her is 
proved. wholly. frgitlek... „it earl 020 
Mes, Gaaltead was, the depghter, of ox 

bargnet of very ancient family, but who 
| being born at a remote-diſtance from the 


title, (for there were nine or ten perſons s 


precede bim, who all disd in the, courſs 
of a few years) had. been taught to ſhuf- | 
fle through the world as wellas he could, 
with eſpecial care however not to ſully 
his bonourable lineage by. the degrading. 
acquiſitions of commerce. {o that having 


only one of thoſe places under governy # 6 F 


ment, that. are, created for- the; conventy - ul 

ence of younger brothers of à certain 

rank, whom the people ſupport (en a- 
10 8 W count. 


8% ru Teo 
count; Sd bub of their hereditary vir: 
tues) and having no talents to riſe above 
ſuch of theſe places as are attained by 
being abject without being uſefül, Sit 
Griffith Grinſted ſuceceeded to the ba- 
bonetcy, witliout catrying any thing to 
it in ſupport of the horioufable Uiſtinc:- 
tion; yef be felt alf the dignity of the 
blocdy hand, and would not have yielded 
* day's precedence after the firſt year, 
when James the firſt ereated'a"baronet, 
for all the wealth of Leadenhalf fireet. 
Not that he thought edtitemptibly of 
money. His neceffitles, and the deprit | 
Vations le was compelled to ſübmit to, 
8 = be might apparently make a figurs 
not aftogether unworthy (his great de. 
ſcent, had"tanght bim that money was 
an exvellem thing—and his three dale 
ters had imbibed under him and à weik 
mother, the moſt corifiriried notions that 


bie dens the firſt; and fortune the (6: 
cCCond requißte for happineſs; they were 


41 that with theſe who Poſſeſſed 
weiber one or: the” "others il was a fort: 


* 


ros o AEN. 2 


* -_ 


of degradation to them to aſſociate, but 
- that where both theſe advantages were 
- united, Wy. could not teſtify too muck | 
rale 
In egos of 'the operations X- 
| ſuch „ fatutary prejudices” on feeble __— 
minds, the elder and the younger of theſe 
ladies had given thernſelves' up to be 
humble and uſeful friends in great fa- 
mies. The ſecond too had commenced 
her life in the ſame line, but had moſt ter- 
ribly deviatedfrom the hereditary ' haugh- _ 
tinefs of her race; and caſt her eyes on an 
handfome butler; the ſon of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who ſerved in the family where 
ſhe fefided as a companion. ; The will, >= 
either dazzled by the Honour; or tempted 1 
by the thouſand pounds which \ was in a the 


„ 
* * 
% 


wy $ poſſeſſion, forſook g „ 
bh « Plump Dolly 8. freſber 8 cite >< 
.« » 33> 
Fo or wither d, Van richt ho honourable arms 17 


. Mrs. Mary Grinfted- Became: bs 
: wife of Jonathan Sawkins. Her elder 
ie _— who was by ow time poſſeſſed | 
* 5 of 


— 


\ 
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of a confiderable fortune, left her by the 
6 dowager with whom. ſhe. had lived, was 
ſo ſhocked at this terrible blot in the 
a of her houſe, that it was ſup- 
doſed to haſten her death. She died, 
. never having ſuffered the odious 
name of . Sawkins, to: pollute her chaſte 
35 and Rongurable ears; and left all her 
| Property to her youngeſt ſiſter, Mrs. Ju- 
dith Grinſted, who, now. enjoyed it in a 
very genteel houſe in a faſhionable. ſtreet, 
en however paſſinga few months 
With h AT HER friends, to whom ſhe was 


5 8 dot the leſs welcome on account ans 


| eee FR 
n become, in the co S ot t 
five or fix Years, of her life, acquainted 
with a ſet of thoſe well-informed. ladies 
who have acquired the cant name of blue 
ſtockings. Among others ſhe was known 
to Mrs. Crewkherne, but no great. inti- 
macy had ſubſiſted between them. Mrs. 
Grinſted thought herſelf of the very firſt 
claſs, and aſſociated chiefly, with thoſe 
W n patro- 
neſſes. 
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nefles and judges of literature. "his was 


' belides always buſy ih a political circle of 


her own, and deriving 4 certain degree of 


conſequence from her independent fitua- | 


tion, was become a very uſeful perfonage ; 
among her friends; and all her friends 


were people of the very firſt confideration. 


Of "courſe all that related to them was 


matter of the utmoſt gravity ; and Mrs. 


Grinſted, whether tonſulted on a ſuit 
for court, or a ſettlement on marriage; ; 
whether ſhe was to make a party for the 


Opera; or bring about a match between 


two poor young victims who both hap- 
pened to be rich; the good lady was al · 


ways of opinion, that ſhe had the moſt. 


morentous affair in the world” on her 


hands, and that a buſineſs of ſuch weight 


could not be entruſted to any but a per- 
| ſon of ſo much impartance as herſelf.— 


* % 


On Mrs. Glenmorris's arrival in Eng- 


land with her daughter, ſhe had addreſ- 


ſed herſelf to this lady, whoſe continued ; 


 ihtitacy with her mother, might, ſhe 


_ have opened between them a 7 


means 


/ 


—. 
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means of an tho, Grinſted | 


received her overtures. with cold civility, 
till ſhe underſtood that her buſineſs was 


> to try to. regain a ſhare of Mr. De Ver- 


don' s fortune, and that her principal re- 


: lance 1 in England was on the friendſhip 


of Mr. Armitage; but as ſoon as, from the 


| openneſs of Mrs. Glenmorris's character, 


theſe circumſtances became known to 
ber, ſhe changed her tone; obſerying, 
that ſhe had a great and almoſt filial 


| tenderneſs for the dear venerable Lady 
Mary, and wiſhed Mrs. Glenmorris very 
well—hadknown her, indeed, from a child, 
as well as her dear and ſweet ſiſter the 
hte Lady Daventry; ; but the preſent 1 was 
doo delicate an affair for her to interfere 


in. She had ſo ſincere an affection and 


* reſpe& for all parties, that ſhe felt herſelf 
| unequal to the arduous taſk. of attempt- 


ing a conglomeration of the unhappy 


diviſions that had ariſen between perſons 
a ſo nearly and dearly. approximated ; and 
Whaſe characters were ſo full of amenity, 
and ſo perfectly, eximious. „Mrs. Grin- 

| fied Was a * of * ratiocina- 


tion, 


— rain cod ns 
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tian, as well as of profound information; 


her ſtyle, though not always Clear, was 


elevated, and ſhe hardly ordered her foot · 


man to bring her tea, without contriving 


to ornament the eaten: with, a ſeſquipe- 


dalian word. - a 
It is certain that 3 but doubts 

Sher ſhe ſhould find reſources to. ſup- 

port herſelf and her daughter in London, 


| would have induced Mrs. Glenmorris to 


have thought for a moment of fettering 


herſelf by a temporary abode in the houſe 


of Mrs. Grinſted. 1 The idea was now 
ſoon given up, on her deſcribing her quan- 
dom friend to Medora, who beſought her 


mother not to think of i it. They drove 
therefore to an hotel; where, notwith- 


ſtanding her finances were, by paying her 
country bills, and leaving money with 
her old ſervant, reduced to a very low 


eb, Mrs, Glenmorris hoped to be able 


to remain for the few days ſhe was likely 


to be in town; and it was.,probable ſhe 


wopld 1 very ſoon receive letters from Ame- 
rica. Her purpoſe, however, Was to in- 
e her ha 1 Na Grinſted, 

e 


56 eur rovse 


ſeill enteftaining, in the fondheſs of Ma- 


ternal affection, an hope, that if Lady 
Mary, now above ſeventy, could through 
her means ſee Medora, ſhe would admit 
het to her heaft, and to ſore hare at leaſt 
of her grandfather's fortune 


Checking, therefore, herd Hike, de _ | 


more determined to try if Mrs. Grinſted 
could not be induced to befriend her; but 
ſhe firſt went to her interview with Mr. 
Petrify. While the found that from this 
man, (whoſe- heart ſeemed callous to 
every impreſſion but thoſe made by his 
dn purſuit after money) there was no 
chance of her obtaining any temporary 
aſſiſtance, ſhe thought that there was 
ſomething in his manner very ſtrauge and 
myſterious. Ie was naturally cold and 
repulſive, eſpecially when he thought it 


likely he ſhould be aſked for money; 
but now he ſeemed even more than uſual 


to wrap himſelf up in reſerve.” He ſaid, 
theſe were times when à man miglit well 
be juſtiſied in refuſing pecuniary help 
even to his oW˖n father; that for his part 


= never was © hard ran for money— 


Knew 


JC 
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Knew not- where to get wherewithal to 


pay his duties and ſtocks—ſtocks were 


ſo low that his hands were tied - abſo- 
lutely tied; and even if it was not ſo, he 
muſt ſay, that he ſhould be unwilling to 


advance any thing for carrying on the 


had it from good authority that it would 
come to nothing Nay, even your own 
ſolicitor thinks ſo madam: And if them 


there gentlemen ate of opinion againſt 


their client, why there's but little to ea - 
pe.” Mrs. Glenmorris at laſt diſco- 
vered, that the careful merchant had en- 
quired of her attorney as to the probabi- 

lity of her ſucceſs; it was evident that 
the deficieney of money on her part had 
operated on both theſe honeſt gentlemen 
alike, and that they foreſaw, reaſoning 
from. analogy, that her's $ was one of thoſe: 7 
caſes, WW 


The gilded hand of power 1 ſhove by juſtice?" 


This inpleaſant {AR with Peart 


ended, by his telling her, that he had 
cloſed - his account with Mr. Glen- 
Vor. III. F | Morris, | 


— S *% 
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morris, f and found that there was 1 
balance in his favour of ſeven pounds 
five ſhillings and nine-pence halfpenny, 
which, money being at this time particu- 
larly ſcarce, he hoped ſhe might make 


it convenient to pay. Mrs. Glenmorris 
now felt how mortifying it is to be un- 


der pecuniary obligations to thoſe we de- 


ſpiſe.— So far from being able to pay 


Mr. Petrify his ſeven pounds five ſhillings 


and nine· pence halfpenny, - ſhe” had not 
ſeven guineas in her purſe, nor did ſhe 


know where to go for a ſupply. . 
With an heart more heavy than he 
ſuppoſed any embarraſſment of this kind 


could have occaſioned her, Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris returned to the hotel, and went from 


thence to Mrs. Grinſted, whom ſhe found 
at home; noticing as little as poſſi- 
ble the cool formal manner in which ſhe 


received her, entered on the ſubject of 
ber affairs with the candour and openneſs 
which was eminently a feature of her 
— character. Mrs. Grinſted at firſt affected 
0 2 * of any FOO Medora could 
ED "oe 
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have to a moiety of her grandfather's 
fortune.“ It does indeed,” faid ſhe, 
« ſeem to me highly improbable that 
your poor good father, who was incon- 
trovertibly a gentleman to whom no in- 
cogitancy could rationally be imputed, 
ſhould in his will, on which he had indu- 
bitally meditated with due profundity, 
leave any echappatoire, any evaſionary 
. indeciftueneſs on which a doubt might 
apend, as to his meaning and intention; 
and JI am free to confeſs, that might I 
offer in · great huniility my counſel, it 
ſhould be, my good madam, that you 
ſhould apologetically addreſs yourſelf to 
your worthy and venerable mother, Lady 
Mary, and endeavour to engage her. 
_ maternity to advigilate over the intereſt 
of your daughter not as a right, but as a 
favour. Perhaps her ladyſhip might 
amortiſe the interdictory prohibition that 
in the early efferveſcence of parental in- 
dignation ſhe fulminated againſt you, and 
that her affections _ not be 1 irreco- A 
verable.” 3 | 


F 2 1 | 
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If. Mrs. Glenmorris liſtened matiently 
| to this parading affectation of ſuperior 
| falents,. it was not becauſe ſhe felt the 
advice reaſonable, or believed it to be 
ſincere, but ſhe wiſhed to procure a quiet 
hearing for what ſhe deſired might be, 
and knew would be, repeated to Lady 
| Mary; ; and a quiet hearing ſhe was ſure 
would 0: be obtained but by firſt lend- 
ing a certain degree of attention to the 
verboſity with which Mrs. Grinſted clan 
ilated ye real meaning. 

WMben an interval at laſt cored; Mrs. 
Glenmorris, without denying | the juſtice 
or the ſublimity of the oratorical and ela- 
borate flouriſhes the had heard, took out 
the opinions that had been given as well 

againſt as in favour of Medora's claims; 
and then ſaid, My daughter has had 
the good fortune to engage the affec- 
tions of a man of ſenſe and honour, to 
whom ſhe will ſoon be married. Her 
Tights will then devolve upon him, and 
be will probably purſue them in whatever 
way * Pons whom he has the means 
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of conſulting ſhall direct. In the mean 
time, it is ſo much my wiſh to return to 
Mr. Glenmorris, and fo little my incli- 
nation to diſturb the tranquillity of Lady 


Mary, that if Mr. Delmontt 


* 
e 


« Mr. Delmont !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Grinſted, © pray, what Mr. Delmont? 
it is not he I apprehend who bas a diſpo- 
ſition to eſpouſe your daughter? - 

There may be many of the name,” 
replied Mrs. Glenmorris, I do not know 
which you mean —I am acquainted with 


only one Mr. Delmont. He BAK, 5 


a brother. 


* Youdertilycannot anf Lord 
Caſtledane's family ?” ſaid Mrs. Grinſted. | 
What is there ſo improbable i in it _ 


_ enquired Mrs. Glenmorris. 


* Oh! I had heard—TI "tiderſiool 
that Mr. Delmont — I am acquainted 
with ſome branches of his family was to 
be united to a Miſs Goldthorp, a young 


woman of conſiderable fortune, and T heard. | 


alſo—but perhaps—yes certainly—1I have 


Been miſinformed o he is engaged to 


. 
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your dauphter then? and it is of you, 
madam, that ſome friends of mine really 
ſpoke who have been in that neighbour- 
hood?“ A ſeries of artful queſtions fol- 
lowed, and from the candid anſwers of 
Mrs. Glenmorris, who had no notion of 


concealing any thing, Mrs. Grinſted was 


ter and grand-daughter, and promiſing 


ſoon miſtreſs of every particular relative 
to Delmont, and to her own views. She 
then deſired leave to conſider in what 
way it might be beſt, to open to Lady 
Mary the preſent ſituation of her daugh- 


that they ſhould hear from her in a few 
days, they parted. Mrs. Grinſted fea- 
ſaning her adieu with rather mote kind- 
'neſs than ſhe had received her with. 
Mrs. Glenmorris returned to her be- 
loved girl. Her friend haſtened to in- 
form Lady Mary, that the ptetenſions of 
the innocent Medora, (which ſhe knew 
the old lady was determined to oppoſe 
at any expence, and by any means) were 
likely to be ſupported by a man, whoſe 
1 * could not doubt, and 
4 6 whole 
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whole ane they coald x not bal 
Aer! 

-\Indgotent: as may appear the 8 of 
an old woman of ſeventy, Lady Mary 
was rich enough to point, with the moſt 
infallible of all metals, the arrows that ſhe- 
from every quarter aimed againſt . the: 
peace of her on child. Mrs. Crewk- 
herne had been of her council; from Mrs. 
 Crewkherne' ſhe had learned the legend 
of Mr. Armitage's ſuppoſed attachment, 
and of Medora's being brought by him 
_ as a bait to George Delmont, with a 

_ thouſand other ſtories invented by falſe-- 
hood, and regiſtered by malignant imbe-- 
cility.— And Lady Mary had even affect- 
ed to deplore, as the greateſt calamity of: 
her life, that ſhe ever had ſuch « daogh- 
ter as Mrs. Glenmorris.. | 

Sir Appulby Gorges was alſo one of ; 
thoſe whom the Lady Mary was in habits- 
of conſulting. Loadſworth and Brown-- 
john, the council and attorney employed 
by Major Delmont, had alſo been occa- 
n her's; for the old lady was natu- 
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rally untl lit tigious, and had continual 
aquyvarrels with her tenants and her tradeſ- 
men; and now no ſooner was a conſulta- 
tion called, in conſequence of Mrs. Grin- 
ſted's intelligence, than the lawyers, who 
well knew the ſolidity of Medora's claims, 
and that they would be eſtabliſhed when- 
ever they were properly purſued, declared 
to Lady Mary, that unleſs ways could be 
found to put off this intended marriage, 
nothing would prevent Medora's teco- 
vering near half her grandfather's for- 
tune. This taſk, however, was no eaſy 
one. The character of Delmont, open, 
brave, generous, daring to think and act 
for himſelf, was well known to them. 

And Mrs. Grinſted had aſſured them, 
that ſuch was Mrs. Glenmorris's ſituation, 
both on account of her want of money 
and her anxiety about her daughter, 
that the moment Delmont returned from 
Ireland, which might every hour be ex- 
pected, the marriage would take place; 


and though ſhe had. diſcovered that im- 
mediately afterwards the whole party 
would depart for America, there was but 
little 


— 
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little doubt, but that Delmont would 
take care the recovery of his wife's for- 
tune ſhould not be negle&ted... © 

It was a maxim of Mrs. Grinſted's, 
that evil might always be done, and in 
ſhort, that it loſt its nature, and was no 
longer evil, when good was intended ta 
be promoted by its commiſſion 
TDhbeſe accommodating maxims of po- 
licy are ſo convenient, that they are 
adapted as well to the enlarged views 
of the ſtateſman, who deluges half the 
world with blood, and ſweeps millions 
from its boſom, (for what he pleaſes to 
term general good, or the balance of 
power) as to the minor projectors in 

private life, whoſe limited operations only 

allow them to contrive, how to render 
a few couple of ſimpletons miſerable by 

tying them ogether- (however ill ſuited 


they may be) for 7herr good, that 1 is, that 


they may be ſure of a certain income, 
probably ſix times as much as they can 
poſſibly want.; and that though each 
N execrate their being ten times a day, 
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they ſhall at leaſt do it in a coach of their 
| own, or in a ſplendid houſe, ſurrounded 
by an handſome eſtabliſnment. op 

It was therefore. poſitively with the 
beſt intentions 1n the world, that Mrs. 
Grinſted became the active agent in 
plans which Sir Appulby Gorges and 


L oadſworth the counſellor, though feed 


on the other ſide, together with Brown- 
8 with her aſſiſtance, contrived, to 
relieve Lady Mary from all ſolicitude; 
to prevent Delmont from committing ſo 
great a folly as following the dictates of 
his heart, or of his jacobinical friend Ar- 

mitage; and at the ſame time to com- 
pel Mrs. Glenmorris to return to her 
huſband, that Lady Mary might not 
have her latter days; good Lady! diſ- 

turbed by her doubts or her convictions 
as to the conduct of this her rejected 
daughter. It was fufficiently calamitous 
that the excellent and venerable perſon 
had loft her elder daughter, and ſeen 
her faireſt hopes levelled with the duſt; 
becauſe Lady Daventry. had left no male 
heir, Lord PINOY had married again, 
G and 
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and had another family, ſo that all the lat- 
ter expectations of the Lady Mary were 
centered in Miſs Cardonnel, her gra 
daughter, whom ſhe had taken to live with | 
her; and it would have been a misfortune ' 
not to be endured, had this young lady, - 
owing to a mere miſtake, a flaw in her 
grandfather's will, (which however there 
were ſome ſuſpicions of his having left on 
purpoſe) been heireſs to only ninety thou-- 
fand pounds inſtead of an hundred and ſe-- 
venty, which ſhe would poſſeſs if this un- 
reaſoniable claim of her obſcure coufin 
could be baffled; and it was the duty of 
every one of her friends to prevent ſo 
great a calamity. Sir Appulby Gorges 
thought it particularly his. duty, becauſe - 
he intended one of his grandſons, about 
the ſame age, ſhould marry Miſs Car- 
donnel, if her fortune did not ſuffer this 
&minution. The duty of Loadfwortk 
it undoubtedly-was to prevent his client - 
- Delmont, from forming an alliance with 
_ a franger rejected 87 her family, and 
the. * of Glenmorris, whom he 
5 F 6 hated, >, 
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hated, TGA there had formerly. been 
ſome pique. between them, which Glen- 
morris had long ſince either had indif- 
ference enough to forget, or nn. 
enough to forgive. | 1 
L oadſworth however never ee 
r he gloated with infernal delight over 
an opportunity of revenging himſelf on 
Glenmorris. A better inſtrument for this 
purpoſe could not be found than Brown- 
john. With very little underſtanding, he 
had a daringneſs of conduct, and a fluency 
of ſpeech which were for a moment im- 


pooſing. Not ſupported by the regular 


practice of his profeſſion, but living by 
ſhifts, he contrived: by impudence, and 
2 flouriſhing way of talking, to paſs 
himſelf. upon thoſe who, had not found 
him out as a man of fortune; and being 
a moſt adventurous lier, he was the leſs 
frequently detected, becauſe nobody ima- 
 gined ſuch aſſertions, ſo roundly and con- 
fidently delivered, could be falſe. Deſti- | 
tute of every principle, and totally with- 
out here he > alle no rate of taking 


2 
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money from two adverſe parties; and 
once (perhaps oftener) when he was em- 


ployed for an impriſoned client, he paid 
the debt for which he was entruſted with 
the money, at the very moment when 
he gave notice to have a detainer for a 
ſtill larger ſum, put in by his client's 
enemy; and fixed him in priſon Oo 
theughty for life. 


Either by recommending aw to | 


Laeddbasrth, the ſpecial. pleader, or from 
coincidence of diſpoſition; they had long 


preyed together on the unfortunate. And 
when ſuch men were employed under 


the direction of Sir Appulby Gorges, 


| and aided by Cancer, and while the col- 


luſion with Mrs. Crewkerne and Mrs. 
SGrinſted as /auxiliaries, was ſupported 


and fet on foot by Lady Mary de Ver- 
don, cemented by her money, and ren- 


dered fearleſs. by her intereſt, the miſ- 


chief was to be dreaded, but could not 
be calculated, that might ariſe. from its 


whole force being directed againſt the 


unprotected, Mrs. Glenmorris and her 


innocent Medora. 
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HAP. v. 
1 4 Virtus repulſee neſcia fordide; | 
Intaminatis fulget honoribusB; 


Ne.rcc fumit aut ponit ſecures, 
Alb itrio popularis aurzx. 


uoven Mes. Glenmorris con- 
J al cealed the event of. the conferences 
ſhe had held; and ſtruggled: to hide 
the pain they bad given her, Medora 

was too intelligent, and had already ac- 
quired too much judgment to be deceived. 
"She ſaw chat the cheerfulneſs her mother 
Fa aſfumed; was entirely the effect of efforts; 
and that while. ſhe talked of their pro- 
ſpects, and their plans of happineſs, her 
- voice betrayed anguiſh rather than hope, 
and her looks refuſed to ſecond what her 
tongue uttered, . Medora could not bear 
this; ber mother had never before con- 
tealed any thing from her, and it now. 
ſeemed, — too weak to 
| d teſiſt 
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reſiſt the misfortune, whatever they were, 


that threatened them, or rather her mo- 


ther for her ſake ; unable to endure the 
ſight of her mother's uneaſineſs, while de- 
nied the comfort of ſharing it, ſhe deter- 
mined to ſpeak to her, and if poſſible to 
put an end to a ſtate ſo inſupportable. 
know, ſaid ſhe, you are very 
uneaſy. my mother ; and why. do you 
attempt to conceal it from me? For 
God's fake let us give up this chace after 
fortune, and return to my father; Delmont 
will not be leſs attached to me fortune 
is no object to him—it is none to us, if 
my father determines to remain in Ame- 
rica, where we had always enough for our 


project of going to law, that I might 
ſhare Miſs Cardonnel's fortune, was un- 
fortunately put into our heads, We may 

be very happy again, if we determine to 
haſten back to America, and think no 
more about it; if Delmont loves me as 
he.ſays he does, he will 20 with us, and if 
he does not her voice had neatly failed, 


wiſhes. We were very happy before this 
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but ſhe 3 it] if he does not —it | 
| would be a misfortune to me to be mar- 
"ried to him, whatever ſituation I may be 
in, and indeed, my deareſt, deareſt mo- 
ther, I can get the better of my attach- 
ment to him, ſhould he be found unworthy 
of it: Oh!] eaſier, much eaſier than I can 
bear to ſee you thus unhappy, and wear- 
ing out your health in ſolicitude for me 
What could make me amends for the 
loſs of your cheerfulneſs, your health 
and what could make amends for the 
loſs of ſuch bleſſings to my father? No- 
thing, oh! nothing in the world! Let us 
then bring all this to a concluſion at 
once pray let us. Write to Delmont, 
my dear mama, and if he cannot diſen- 
gage himſelf from the buſineſs which has 
cCaulled him to Ireland, let us not wait for 

him, but go, before the winter ſets in, 
back to my father. Delmont, if he loyes 
us better than his family, will. follow us, 
and if he prefers them Oh] God forbid 
that I ſhould interfere, with his collateral 
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Tbe laſt words were: uttered: in a tone 
that was almoſt like ſobbing. Mrs. Glen- 
morris folded her daughter fondly to: her 
boſom—a boſom that throbbed with an- 
guiſh when ſhe reflected, that ſo far from 
being able, had ſhe wiſhed to realize the 
propoſal of her generous girl, and directly 
begin their voyage back to their natural 
protector and deareſt friend, ſne was ab- 
ſolutely without money to anſwer the 
expeſices Wan 1 =_ 3 
them. #5 
The bee of Delmont; thought ſhe 
bleed it unavoidable, was ſo ill timed 
that it affected her almoſt like an inten- 
tional omiſſion.— That of Armitage too, 
now travelling with his ſick friend in the 
North, was ſo unfortunate that it funk 
her ſpirits in deſpite of every effort of 


her courage. Yet from neither of theſe, 


had they been preſent, would ſhe have 
accepted of money; and the cruel calum- 
ny which had been diſſeminated by Mrs. 
Crewkherne, and which had loſt nothing 
by having paſſed the medium of Dr. and 
1. 1 N | Mrs.. 
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Mrs. Winſiow, their niece, and all the 
elegant acquaintance of the one, and the 
ſentimental | feveer friends of the other, 
would have deterred Mrs. Glenmorris 
from availing herſelf of the friendſhip of 
Armitage; had he been in London, in a 
thouſand inſtances where he nen hive : 
8 _ of uſe to her: 8 

The charming ſpirit and generous 4 


55 ſection of her Medora brought tears into 


her eyes. She was too much affected to 
- enter at that moment into a farther dif- 
cuſſion, and contented herfelf with en- 
deavouring to re · aſſure Medora in regard 
to Delmont, of whoſe love, his abſence, 
had induced her, naturally enough, to 
entertain ſome infant doubts; und then, 
telling her ſhe would determine in a few 


days what it would de beſt to do, ſhe 


retired to bed; not indeed to ſleep, but 
to ſuffer unobſetved the tortutes of re- 
flection, and: to mu, aer for the 

next day. 
e — e to te by 
which. 
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which ſhe could get through the preſent 
preſſing neceſſity ſhe was in for money, 
unleſs it was an application to Mrs. Grin- 
ſted, the moſt painful meaſure ſhe could 
be condemned to, though not becauſe 
ſhe feared a refuſal. - Another reſolution 
ſhe took was to write to Mr. Armitage, 


whoſe advice at leaſt might be obtained, 


without expoſing her to the - invidious 
reflections which Mrs. Grinſted had taken 
care to tell her had been already made on 
her intimacy with him. Yet while ſhe ſa- 
crificed to this cruel and malicious report 


the plan ſhe would otherwiſe have pur- 
ſued, her heart revolted againſt the chains 


which malice and prejudice combined 


induce her to ſubmit to; and ſhe en- 
quired of herfelf, who thoſe were, towhoſe 


opinion, or rather to whoſe goſſip, ſhe for 
once conſented to give up the real advan- 


tages ſhe could derive from the judgment 


and friendſhip of Armitage, who, had ſhe 


not cautiouſly worded her letter, and if he 
had underſtood the real exigencies of her 
ſituation, would, ſhe believed, have quit= 

* Rh ted 
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ted his Ken at leaſt for ſome time, to 
have come to. her affiſtance; 

When, conquering” with. extreme dif- 
: geulty her repugnance, and taking Mrs. 
Grinfted apart, ſhe aſked for the loan of 
ten or twenty guineas, ſhe ſaw a ſtrange 

expreſſion ariſe in her face, for which ſhe 
could not at that moment account. Mrs. 
Grinſted, however, inſtead of immediately 
obliging her, began to ſay, in the com- 
mon cant of refuſal, that money ne- 
ver was ſo ſcarce.— That ſhe really had 
found her tenants in Northamptonfhire 
fo backward, that ſhe was a good deal 
ſlraitened herſelf, and was quite tat a 
loſs how to go on till ſhe ſhould receive 
her next dividends. - But, however, ſhe 


had five or ſix guineas then at her ſervice, 


and would write to a friend in the city, 
on whom, if Mrs. Glenmorris would her- 
ſelf call the next day, he would probably 
ſupply , her-with the reſt, by at my | TC» 
queſt, my dear,” ſaid the friendly lender; 
. _ ee A nes. the . 4 
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| lenders | uſually aſſume, of giving advice 


to the borrower; went on thus, I aſſure 
you, dear Laura Ah! thoſe were delec- 
table days when it was my accuſtomed 
manner ſo to addreſs you I aſſure you that 
whatever may be my exigencies, I have an 
infinitude of gratification in being able-to 
teſtify-my affect ionate wiſh for the acce- 
leration of your accommodation, and 
therefore permit me the liberty, in the 
efferveſcence of my regard, to adviſe you 
Al am ſome gradations more elevated on 
the theatre of life than you are: I mean 
as to our time of abode in this ſphere of 


exiſtence; and I hear and ſee a conſider - 


able deal as to exiſting circumſtances.— 
How ſhall I exprefs myſelf? Alas! the 
world is cenſorious | yet perhaps generally 
juſtifiable | in its conjectural ſtrictures, 


Alas it is a verity, and much to be de- 


plored, that the generality of its obſerva- 

tions are founded in experience of the 
irrationality of its inhabitants; and at the 
preſent period of Political mania more 
eſpecially. | Let me, caution you, dear 
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madam, againſt any degree of i intimacy or 
confidence with that Mr. Armitage. If 
you were more known, believe me- you 
could, not eſcape. without more ſevere 
nn As it is, every body by whom 
you are recogniſed, animadvert upon it. 


Hie is a man whoſe principles are moſt 


inimical to all good order. His morals 
are extremely lax, and the notions he 


has diſſeminated extremely dangerous to 


the regulation of poliſhed ſociety. Let 
me therefore adjure you, Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris, to exonerate yourſelf from all com- 
munication with this man. Indeed, pru- 
dential precaution preſcribes it, and de- 
corous dignity demands it. I muſt per- 
force add, however reluctantly I ſhall 
advert to it, that if any thing is expected 
from my interpoſition with my venerable 
and dear friend Lady Mary, this renun- 
ciation muſt. be Aa en Ka ani 
tion.“ 0 ; 

The ines of Mrs. Gletivideris: were 


ſo depreſſed; her heart, which could have 


: ere threatening only 
N berſelf, 
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herſelf, was ſo heavy when ſhe thought of 
Medora, that for almoſt the only time in 
her life ſhe was unable to repel imperti- 
nence as it deſerved, and contented her- 
ſelf with ſaying, © I imagine you really 
mean this as friendſhip, and therefore T 
will not teſent it ; but if it is with reftec- 
tions on Glenmorris, and on his and my 
beſt friends, that your kindneſs is to be 
empoiſoned—keep your money, dear Mrs. 
Grinfted—T had rather be without it; 
and as for your interpoſition with Lady 
Mary, I expect, I defire, nothing from it. 
If ſne had any feeling, ſhe would receive 
her grand daughter, a creature who would 
do honour to any family—if ſhe has' 
none Same cruel recollections prefſe# 
on Mrs. Glenmorris at that moment, and | 
her yoice failed her. 
Mrs. Grinfted had reaſons bly the did | 
not wiſh to loſe the hold that neceffity 
- had given her over Mrs. Glenmorris, ſhe 
forbore therefore to preſs on fo jarring a 
key, and paying ſome ſlight compliment 
to 9 the repeated, that ſhe was 
| willing 
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willing, to ſupply her with money on her 
application in the city the next morning; 
and then ſuffered all farther diſcourle on 
buſineſs, Nn, ͥ 

Ly Mrs. Glenworris had - no pe 
renew it. The dread of poyerty, of = 
being able to find ſupport till ſhe could ſee 
her beloved child in the protection of her 
father or of Delmont, was an apprehenſion 
at once ſo new and ſo painful that her 
fortitude ſunk under it; and When, aſter 
the returned to their temporary abode 
with ber daughter, and had diſmiſſed 
Medora (who watched her every look 
with diſtreſling ſolicitude) to her repole, 
Mrs. Glenmorris retired to her own re- 
llections; the immediate proſpect appear 
ed ſo gloomy and ſo. hopeleſs, that, in- 
ſtead of urging her mind to meet the 

difficulties before her, ſhe ſhrunk from 
them in fear, and dared not inveſtigate 
the cauſes of dread, which was even 
9 We oth: LORE ſeemed Wc 
for. 


e was a Arnoger t to her eyes. till to- 
wards 
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wards morning. Then ſhe awoke to the 
recollection of her appointment in a 


ſtreet, at the fartheſt end of this great 
town, where ſhe was to meet one of the 
lawyers employed, and to receive the 
money (while her very ſoul recoiled from 
the weight of the obligation) which Mrs. 
Grinſted had promiſed her. Leaving 
then Medora once more alone in her 


room, from whence ſhe never ſtirred dur- 


ing her mother's abſence, Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris ſet out about two o'clock to walk to 


the extremity of the city. The ſolicitor 


was not at home, but expected in a ſnort 


time; ſhe waited above an hour; he came 
not. Wearied by delay, her next attempt 
was to ſee Mrs. Grinſted's agent. — He 


too made her wait above half an hour be- 


fore he appeared; and then he was ſo ſlomy, 


ſo tedious, began ſuch a Jong relation ß 


the time he had knoyn Mrs. Grinſteds 


the buſineſs he did for her; what her in- 
come was; and how well ſhe economiſed. 
that more than another hour was waſted: 
At laſt, however, bewildered and fatigued, 


Mrs. Glenmorris returned once more in 
Vor. III. i ſearch | 


\ 
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ſearch of her attorney. lt was late, and 
he was by this time ſitting down to din- 
ner, With great parade and affectation 
of reſpec; he ſolicited her to dine with 
him; declared he knew not when he 
could wait on her, becauſe he was juſt at 
this moment overwhelmed; abſolutely 
cruſhed, and annihilated by buſineſs. — 
But if ſhe would but honour him with 
hen company at dinner, he would imme- 
N _ afterwards attend her commands 
with the greateſt pleaſure, © 
Mrs. Glenmortis; to whom every ab- 
ſence from Medora was painful, and who 
felt that it was improper to leave ber long 
alone in a houſe of publie reſort, reſiſted 
this invitation; till being again told that 
if ſhe did not now -confent to ſtay and 
| talk over the'buſineſs, it might be ſome 
days or even weeks before ſhe could {ay 
_ what was neceflary- to Mr. Brownjohn, 
mme at length reluctantly acquieſced, and 
deſiring to have a porter called, one of 
the ſervants of the houſe preſented himſelf, 
bo meant = and en- to 
52 3 | | . curry | 


— 
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carry to ' Miſs Glenmorris theſe lines, 
which her mother wrote haſtily mt! a 
n Pencil: | 


1 I am detained, my dei ped | 
cannot, as I intended, return to- dinner, 
without riſking the neceſſity of having 
this diſagreeable walk again.—It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary for tho peace of my mind 
to decide on ſomething directly, there- 
fore you will not be uneaſy if you not 
ſee me till the evening 10 2 
e 6s Your moſt af@tionte, 

* * L G2 


"Me: Bowejoher and his aper with, 
bene of the coarſeſt, weakeſt, and moſt 
illiterate of all pretenders to gentility, 
was twaſly the moſt diſagreeable lady it 
ever had been Mrs, Glenmorris's fortune 
to meet with) were purdigious civil in 
theit way.—At the table were ſeverdl 
other perſons, whoſe manners were equally 
new to her and equally — 
Gentlemen they called theraſelves,' and 
Davy ”. | * --& 2 e, 
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Eſquires, from dark lanes and narrow al- 
Jeys i in the city, who paſſed their ſummers 
at Brighton, and hunted at Windſor in the 
winter, and talked very loud and very 
magnificentiy of their exploits at both 
— Ladies too, who were ſo ex- 
tremely faſhionable that they looked with 
great contempt on Mrs. Glenmorris, and 
vhiſperingly enquired who that odd look- 
ing woman was, and whether ſhe was not 

an author? Theſe ladies talked of the 
croud at the opera, and all the people of 
faſhion they had ſeen there. It was pur- 
_digious crowded; and Miſs Fanny Simp- 
kinſon, whoſe papa formerly kept a ta- 
vern, complained ho- Lord Edward 
Evelyn and Sir Charles Sedley \/queeged 
her, and how impertinent they looked 
at her; and then how frighted ſhe was at 
coming out, for ſhe rayally thought her 
carridge would have been broke to ſmaſh. 
Mrs. Brownjohn alſo aſſured her friends 
that ſhe had been herſelf, quite frighted 
in the park the preceding Sunday, for-her 
coatch was a near broke as any thing— 
Fr, and | S * | - And 
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And then, added ſhe, Brownjohn 
would have made a fine noiſe, and 1 
thould not have heard the laſt of it for 


one while.” — No, faith,” cried the at- 


torney, © that you would not not that 
mind the coach ſo much, though it coſt 


me an hundred and ſixty guineas with- 


out the harneſs. but I can't bear to have 
my horſes hurt, and women never have 


any mercy upon horſes —That there 3 
» 


of horſes, by G, and the third at gra 


Hertfordſhire, that I bought of Sir Miles 


Whiſker, coſt me upwards of three hun- 
dred - guineas.—But Mrs. Brownjohn 


thinks no more of em than if they were 


dray-liorſes—She-is utterly inſenſible of 


their value, and minds them there ſort of 
things no. more than the pump at Ald- 


gate. Why now Bagſhaw, (addreſſing 
himſelf to a tall awkward young man, 
who looked ſomewhat like a groom out 


of place) IIl tell you what; that brown 
horſe, by Spanker, you ſaw me upon the 
laſt time we hunted; don't you remem- 


ber you, ſaid you'd give me a cool ſixty 
bor him. — Well, Sir, I offered him and 
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forty guineas to hot, for a bay-gelding, a 
match for theſe three, and, by G—;, my 
Lord: refuſed the offer. Lord who?“ 
ſaid the macquignon “ in à ſurly tone, 
« Lord=why Lord Lord Maecurragh, 
he as we uſed 1 the 
Brighton hounds.” er, 

He was a — fool,” — the 
prong voice, not to take W at 


29 WS VS 1 R 
eren 77 yan: 


i 794 nas ſtaying two er es days at 


| his houſe im Eſſex, — — 


john, ad he and 1 — AIV 
; * He has no houſe in Ede, 7 ſaid. 
of the table, I happen to know, for my 
uncle Cockham ſerves his lordſhip wich 
vine — and his houſe is in Surry.” —* Ayr 


be hos an houſe in Surry,” ſaid Brown: 


john, but this is an hunting nun! 


he only goes now and t ben o ws 


is in the hundreds hen Tl fuenf. 
ſaid the gentleman groom; and he goes 


| @ hunting of vidgeon, for Tu be d. ——4 


»A fort of jobberin horſes, who 14 call; himſelf 


"= gentleman, HG .-4i4d lle 
- 
5 * i ES, a 1 8 if 
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if ke has an houſe in ay m "ue of : 


_ Effex.” 

Brownjohn verfiſted, and his 1 con- 
tradicted.— One was undaunted in lying, 
the other obſtinate in maintaining an in- 
ſignificant truth. They were very noiſy 
and very rude to each other; and would 
perhaps have quarrelled, if the attorney 
had not had an intereſt in keeping his 


client in general good humour, and if the 


client had nnen e indebted to the 
9 


AL. 


From ſuch ee 3 Mes, | 


Glenmiertis would at any time have retir- 
ed in diſguſt, and now that her heart was 


inſupportable, ſhe therefore roſe: from 


table, dinner being now over, and addreſ- 


ſing herſelf to the ſporting ſokcitor ſaid, 


4 that the was forry to interrupt him, but 


as ſhe muſt immediately go; ſhe wiſhed 


tao have the converſation he bad . 


N £10117 09 eee 
| 8 8 * Ro The 


heavy with many troubles, in which ſlie ex- 
pected council and relief, it was altogether 


ass nn rounse 

The man promiſed to follow her in a 
few moments, and did ſo in ſomething 
more tlian half an hour, when ſhe found 
his boaſted hoſpitality had ſo operated 
upon himſelf, while he exefted it to his 
gueſts, that he was not capable of uttering 
three conſequent words; the little degree 
of rationality which en ſliewed had 


auite forſaken him. Convinced of this, 


Mrs. Glenmorris forbore to waſte her 
ſpirits and time, but defiring to have a 

coach called, teturned home aſtoniſhed 
that Mr. Pettify could recommend her to 
ſuch a man; diſguſted by the whole party 
ſhe had ſeen, and ſaying to herſelf with a 
figh !—* Of people like theſe is made up 
the bulk of Nat worlds to which preju- 
dice and fear ' induce us to ſacrifice real 
happineſs.— It is this mob, which -over- 

deſtroys all fimple pleaſures. This affec- 


ttation of the manners of upper life how 


ridiculous! — and how very unlike are 
tbele yy to thols they would copy! 
„Ah! 
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« Ah! it is not the ſwiniſi multitude— 
the © plebs et infima multitudo,”” that 
diſguft one with the ſpecies. It is ſuch 
people as theſe; people who hold the 
honeſt labourer and the induſtrious me- 
chanic in contempt, yet are indeed poor 
in intelle& and vulgar in all they do or 
fay.— Grols, ſtupified, and ferocious, yet Y 
affecting ariſtocratic ideas not Know- 
ing even the meaning of the word —and. 
fancy their opinions of importance, and 
that they belong to a party! Tor 
Mrs. Glenmorris had been above 4 2 
week in London, and though ſhe had 
given her hol time to the * that 


ern 


With 4 Meng hearſhe s now. repent- 
ed not having referred herſelf entirely to 
Mr. Armitage, and accuſed herſelf of 
weakneſs for having been deterred. from 
taking advantage of his friendſhip by. the 
malice, which to deſpiſe was to render 
impotent, and to which it was feeblenels 

| of mind ever to liſten, . 0 bo 
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Ann Mrs. Glenmoriis d Uster 


D mine, on the following day, what it 
would be beſt to do in her preſent difk- 
cult and uneaſy fituation, a young man 
was introduced, who dard be came to her 
from Mr. Brownyohn, * FTA +: FOLK WL 
Mrs. Glenmorrs imagining him 2 
Qerl #poke to him of bufineſs. But he 


 Inimediatdly _— her to underſtand that 


| cheat. He felt his Gigeity injured by 
thi ebe © He was 4 gentle 


«delay. which had unavoidably happened 
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- Mrs. Glenmorris refraining with diffi- 
_ from ſmiling at the very great im- 


portance of this very great man, then de- 
fired to know what had procured her the 


honour of a viſit from him, and after an- 
other parading ſpeech, he had at laſt the 
goodneſs to inform her, that he came at 
his brother's requeſt to apologize far the 


And to ſay that if on the next ævening 


ſave one, ſhe would be at the houſe af 
a conveyancer in Threadneedle: ſtreet, Mt. 
Brownjohn would attend with the copy 
he had at laſt made of her ſather's will, 
and that he would appoint a conſultation 
of counſellors to meet her, on whale final 
advice ſhe might depend. The hour df 
ſeven in the evening was that on which 
Mr. Sergeant Sedative and Mr. Counſal- 
lor Clang, gentlemen of the firſt eminent 
in the profeſſion, could attend, both being 


e the moſt pero 


N — ereiaifetionter 
there, imagined that Mr. Darnell would 
= ES _ hee 
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x6lieve+ her from the neceſſity of any 
longer entertaining him ; but he ſeemed 
now to have recovered from the ſort of 
awe, which thoſe that are elated by. the 
preſumption of monied ignorance, in- 
voluntarily feel before ſuperior elegance 
of mind and manners, though they know 


not what it is that deprives them of their 


uſual forwardneſs and conſequence. As if 
by proper reflection on his own value, Mr. 
Darnell had conquered this uneaſy ſen- 
Lee be entered on what he ſeemed 

to: ſuppoſe very entertaining conver- 
pig and gave an account of the fine 
people he had lately ſeen at Aſcot races, 


and the money he had won by betting. 


He then launched into a' diſſertation on 


his fil in horſefleſn. Informed the ladies, 


aat iscurricle horſes had been admired 
y people of the firſt dictinction, his man- 


| ner ef driving them ſtill more; and miſ- 


taking paſſive civility for approbation, he 
began to be ſo very pert and familiar, 
particularly in his looks, and his manner 
_ + ha ROE, to Medora, that 

* Mrs. 


„ os nt any. 
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Ms. Glenmorcis at laſt loſt her patience, 
and giving her daughter an hint to leave 


the room, ſhe told her unwelcome viſitor, 
that ſhe was obliged to him for having 
taken the trouble of bringing Mr. Brown- | 
john's meſſage, but that being done, ſhe 


| muſt beg not to be detained, having no 


time to give to unintereſting; talk about 
things indifferent to her, and with people 
who were ſtrangers to her. The coun- 
tenance of Darnell immediately fell; he 


looked as if he was on the inſtant of 
emerging from Trophonius's cave. Yet 


there was an expreſſion of malignity 
mingled with his viſible diſmay.— He 
n however, diſappeared. eros. t 

While Mrs. Glenmorris and eo 


A were thus uneaſily paſſing their time in 
London, waiting with anxiety for letters 
from Glenmorris, and doubting how they 


ought to act, Delmont was not happier 


: 73; D Zr 
The Major no ſooner ſaw the alacrity 
e which he had come over, than he 


Ne * for means to make 


| * 
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advantage of it; but George, who could 
not forget the unhandſome manner in 


which be had left him anfwerable for all 
the engagements! contracted in Lon- 
don, refiſted his importumity: Coldneſs 
and even anger» ſucceeded; but Del- 
mont was ſteady to his purpoſe, and 
Adolphus' conduct was every day ſuch as 
convinced him that he might utterly ruin 
himſelf, yet neither benefit his brother's 
Affairs, or detive, from any {acrifice he 
could make, either friendſhip or grati- 
tude. Adolphus, far from feeling any diſ- 
poſition to return to London, and releaſe 
George from the heavy conſequences of 
the engagements he had entered , into, 
was plunging into deeper play, and under 
pPretenoe of retrieving his fort une, ine vi- 
| tably involving himſelf in tenfold ruin. 
He perſiſted, however, in conſidering 


| George as one Dorn only to premote | 

| tis views and obey his mandates. Im- 
Profſed with ideas of prunageniture at a 

very early age, he chud hever ſubmit to 


. 
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thren. - Nothing, he ſaid, was more infa- 
mous than the change made in that re- 
ſpe& in France —he thought it ſcanda- 
lous that in any country, the younger 


wiſhed he could have ſaid to his ſiſters 
%% Au couvent Meſdemoiſelles, that 
their ſhare of the fortune of his ow 
might have been his s while as to his bro- 
ther, he wanted-gnly.the power to treat. 


him (allowing ſomewhat for the ſuperior | 


amenity of modern manners) not very 
much otherwiſe than Oliver. treats his 
brother Orlando, in one of ee * 
moſt antereſting dramas. 1% 274 

— — 5 
ing upon his purſe. or his ſervices, no- 
thing doubting of his right to command 


both. And when be at length found that 2 
George was induced merely by his regard. 


forthe memory of their common parents to 
befriend him any fart her, he affected in all 


_ companies to turn his manner ef liſe, his 


propenLiticy, his tafte, into ridicule, and was: 
50 got 


branches of a family ſhould be ſuffered to 
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not aſhamed to do ſo, even among the 
ſtrangers to whom he was introduced in 
Ireland but the real dignity of Delmont 
nothing could degrade. Such was the 
influence he ſoon obtained wherever he 
was known, by the manly ſweetneſs of his 
temper, and by the good ſenſe and zuſt 
feelings appearing in all he ſaid or did, 
that the former admirers of his arrogant 
and ſelfiſn brother, immediately diſcover- 
ed how inferior that brother was; and even 
the arts of inſinuation, which the Major 
well knew how occaſionally to uſe, could 
never, after George's appearanoe, reſtore 
him to the ſame degree of favour and 
faſhion that he had enjoyed in the princi- 
pal Iriſn families George's arrival. 
Vet the younger brother; neither drank 


With the men or coquetted with the wo- 


men He neither played nor romanced, 
and he had none of thel gaiety Which 
uſually recommends young men of his 
age, and particularly in that country; for 
his heart was not gay, and he could not 
affect it, and though he neither 23 


Or 
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or rudely repulſed the hoſpitality of the 


very hoſpitable Iriſh, he pretended not to 
enjoy ſociety as he might have done under 
other circumſtances, but confeſſed that he 
was impatient to return to England, 
More than one young woman of rank, 
and of conſiderable fortune, found George 


Delmont ſo much to their taſte, that they 


ſcrupled not, with more deciſive kindneſs 
than even Miſs Goldthorp had betrayed, 
to-ſignify that they were very favourably 


diſpoſed towards him.—He allowed that 


they were extremely handſome ; but 


anſwered all his brother's railleries on the 


ſubject by declaring to him; that if 
Medota (who was, he acknowledged, poſ- 


ſeſſed of all his affections) were out of the 


queſtion, he would not marry either of 
theſe ladies. Nor ſhould: I like,” ſaid 
he, “ to live in Ireland, highly as I re- 
ſpect the inhabitants, and greatly as I 
honour the talents of the many illuſtrious 
men it has en E ſhould: 15 


N William Petty, Parnell, ore, sir, Golt- 


N Burke, Sheridan. 


\ 
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5 ds "ET L muſt daily witneſs, 


without having the power materially to 
_ alleviate, the miſeries of the lower claſſes 
of people..“ The people!” exclaimed 
the Major with a contemptuous ſmile, — 
the people—what the devil haft thou 
to do with them ?—Egad I begin to be 
_ almoſt afraid of affociating with thee, 
George. —Why thou haſt certainly picked 
up this damned cant at ſome preſbyterian 

meeting · houſe, or got it by rote at a de- 
bating ſociety from ſome greaſy chandler 
or grim ſmith.— Oh! pray let us never 
be bored by ſuch eternal nonſenſe.— 
Rights of men! The people Rogues 
who would cut our throats, and thine 


2 little better blood in thy veins ; but it 
would be hard indeed wert thou to pay 
the penalty, wha have nothing of nobility 


About thee but that blood, not even thy 
ideas. No haberdaſher of ſmall wares has 


more plebeian notions 1 Why one would 


think thy every days- | had been paſſed in 


ny DT and thy Sundays i in 
Al ict | ; * 
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walking to Iſlington to eat hot rolls at 


White Conduit Houſe. It is amazing 


to me where thou haſt picked up fuch 
vulgar cares and by what warp in thy 
head, it has happened to ne: on re- 


| ming tw. EY 


It is equally Aae to me,” re- 
plied George, that you are ſo totally 


' devoid of feeling, or perhaps I ought ra · 


ther to {ay of the ſenſe of felf-preſerva- 
tion; for very great men to fail in feeling 
for others is not extremelyuncommon, but 
they ſeldom are deficient in the buſineſs 


of taking care of themſelves; and it is 


not difficult te foreſee what will be the 
However, it is not with you, Adolphus, 


I ever deſite to hold political controrerſy. 
Nothing will ever bring our views into 
the ſame line. No, by G—, I be- 


lieve not,” replied the other; and there 


the dialogue ended. Such converſatian, 


however, was often rene wed; for the Ma- 


yy * nee moſt. 3 reliance on 
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contempt for the talents and opinions of 


his brother, ſought every occaſion of con- 
teſt; this intrepidity of inſolence George 


bore with apparent indifference, but it 


\ 


inſenſibly weaned him from his attach- 
ment to Adolphus, and only that ſtrict 


integrity which preſcribed to him to ad- 
here to his engagements, however ungene- 
rouſly he had been drawn into them, and 
however injurious they might prove to 


himſelf, could have mduced him to con- 


tinue ſo patiently! to arrange the buſineſs 
which had brought him to Ireland; bu- 


ſineſs which his brother was ſo far from 


aſſiſting him in, that he gave himſelf no 
manner of trouble, and merely ſigned or 
did whatever his lawyer told him was 


neceflary, re, 1 not be _— 


any more with it. 


ee e bad at length ebe 
this painful and uneaſy taſk, as far as it 
oonkl be done till- the money could be 
recovered, wich Sir: Appulby Gorges 


ſeemed determined to retain. And while 


e ge the loſs of ſo conſiderable a 
I 11% f | Part 
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part of his praperty, he with true greatneſs 
of mind forebore to reproach his brother, 
determined to return to England to com- 
plete what he had begun (this extrication 
of Adolphus, as far it depended on him), 
and then diſmiſſing from his mind the 
loſs and the vexation, reſort quietly. for 
the preſent to his farm, where he hoped 
to prevail on Mrs. Glenmorris to beſtow 
Medora upon him, and having regulated 
his. few remaining concerns. in England, 


to leave all his troubles, behind him, and 


croſs the, Atlantic, the happy huſband of 
the woman be adored. 


Such y were the Bone) * which ha 


5 his! impatience, and beguiled the 
time that muſt neceſſarily paſs before he 


could re return to Upwoog, where, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, he concluded 


Mrs. Glenmorris and Medora yet were. 
The very moment, be could, diſengage 
himſelf he took leave of his Iriſh. friends, 
and reſiſting, the i invitation of one of them 
to ſee on his way the Giants Cauſeway, | 
and other! remarkable places i in the — 
o 
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of elan tom whence he might have 
croffed to Port Patrick) his impatience 
urged him to take the fhorteſt road to 
the ſouthern part of his native iſland.— 
Adolphus, however, at the ſame time left 
Dublin, and took the toute by Port Pa- 
trick, hating the longer paffage, and in- 
tending to paſs fore time with a friend 
in n 

No letter from Mrs. Glenmorris, i in 
| which ſhe had named her ſudden journey 
to London, had ever reached George 
Delmont; had he known ſhe and Medora 
were there, ſurrounded by difficulties and 
deſtitute of money, thither he would 
| have directed his ſteps. a 

But the deſtiny of Mrs. uten 
ad of her daughter, decided otherwiſe. 


| whth letters from both reached him. 
2ZPhe mother demanded his Advice, 


yuifh the ptofpects 'of fortune that had 
offeied to Het daughter. It was ne⸗ 


ee INS it; en an NA. N 1.4. belly 
10 1 ; 


Delmont was already on bis way, 


whether" the ſhould purſue or relin- 
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ceffary for her to come to a Feſolution, 
however, before ſhe could have his anſwer. 
And that reſolution was to be taken in 


the appointment ſhe had now made at 
the houſe of one of the lawyers. 


Thither then Mrs. Glenmorris repaired 
alone. Some of the parties who were to 
aſſiſt at the conſultation were not yet 
arrived; others, and Brownjohn among 
them, had been dining. When at length 
they all aſſembled, there were no two of 
them that thought alike they all talked 
at the ſame time, and it ſeemed to be a 
conteſt not of reaſon or of law, but of 


aſſurance and lungs. One quoted a caſe 
in point to maintain his opinion; a ſe! 


cone ſupported his, by one which he 
affirmed was much mote to the purpoſe} 
A third begged leave to diſſent from 
both, for reaſons that he gave at a great 
length, but to which (all red 
heartily tired) nobody liſtened. 

Counſellor Sedative fell aſleep; ad N.. 
Cling and his friend Brownjohn, 
both: [talked themſelves out of breath: 


could 


ms - | 
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could at length agree in nothing but a 
reſolution to adjourn to the dining-room, 
and conſider the matter farther over ſome 
excellent Madeira, which the ſolicitor 
aſſured the learned counſel had been to 
r eee eee 
very good client of his. 

| be Glenmorris, who ſaw that aothing 

was to be done, defired, however, to {peak 

a few. words; but the gentlemen giving 
very little attention to what ſhe ſaid, ob- 
ſerved, that things of ſuch moment could 
not be decided in a day no, nor in twenty 


days; that ladies, however great their un- 


| derſtanding, were apt to be a little im- 
patient in matters, which to hurry would 
de to mar; that they could not commit 
themſelves by an haſty determination; 
begged to think farther of it and would 
name an early day, after. their reſpective 
returns. to $600, *s; that purpoſe. Mrs. 


| _ what:; all this mapa; 8 . to 
| write to Brownjohn (her former averſion 


*. * 
* 
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and to withdraw the affairs entirely =; 
him; ſhe was not aware that —_— 
already impoſhble. | 

Avoiding, however, every diſcuſſion ſhe 
defired an hack to'be called, and vexed at 
the loſs of time and of money ſhe had | 

thus incurred, reſolved, as ſhe was driven _ 
toward the hotel, to return the very next " 
day to her country retirement ; the mo- | 
ney ſhe had-borrowed would, ſhe hoped, 

be ſufficient to carry her and her daughter 
home, and it could not be very long be- 
fore they ſhould have letters, and proba- 
bly remittances and orders, from Glen- 
morxis; ĩt could not be very long before 
ſhe ſhould hear from Armitage, and ſee 
Delmont. Having taken this reſolution 
her mind became calm, and ſhe felt a 


| great degree of ſatisfaction in figuring to 
; herſelf the pleaſure their journey into the - 
: country would give her 'Medoras | 4 

. Arrived at the hotel, ſhe went * 
0 | the room where they. uſually ſat; Medora 
n was not there, but as in her abſence ſhe 
7 had uſually remained in the bed. chamber 

0 Vor. III. H ; as 
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as more private, Mrs. Glenmorris ſought 
her above ſtairs . Medora was not there! 
bbe returned, not without fame diſ- 

quiet, to the lower apartment, and rang 
the bell. A waiter appearing, ſhe en- 
quired aun young lady. 5 The young 
lady, ma'am,” faid the man, “ why ſhe 
has been gone gut Aber theſe twa 
hours.” 

Gone aut! Good Ga. Alvighty— 
with whom—how gone out?? 
Indeed, ma'am,” anſwered the man, 
J do not know the gentleman, for I 

nevet ſaw him before; but he came in a 
coach, and ſent in a note writ with a pen- 
ell, for I carried it myſelf to miſs, and ſhe 
read it, and bid me I ſhould tell the 
gentleman to pleaſe to walk in, and ſhe 
would fit in the coach till miſs was 
ready and preſently ſhe came-down in 
her hat and cloak, and god: into the coach, 


and ſo it drived away. 
A deadly CL aids e 
happy mother wht th man ſpoke. She 
knew 
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knew that Medora had not an acquaint- 
| ance 1 in the world that was not alſo hers ; ; 
that it was uneaſy to her to be ſeparated 
from her for a moment, and extremely 
improbable ſhe ſhould go any where vo- 
luntarily. without her knowledge. Where 
could ſhe be? Into what hands might 
ſhe not have fallen! Where could ſhe 
ſeek her? Diſtraction ſeemed to be in 
the enquiry! Yet to remain in ignorance, 
to be tartyred with uncertainty, with 
dreadful conjectures, was not to be en- 
dured. Hardly able to ſpeak, ſhe en- 
quired of the waiter what kind of a man 
it was with whom her daughter went. He 
anſwered, © that he did not much notice 
him, but thought him a jollyiſh, middie- 
aged man, with a roundiſh, freſh-colour-, 
ed face; and that he ſeomed very com- 
plaiſant to miſs, and got out himſelf te 
hand her into the coc; but miſs did 
not ſeem ſomehow to know: him, and 

8 ſtared at eee eee 
m- ee 9913 | 


7141 * 18112 4 115 & : 
er «ike, 
9 4 


1% een eee 
What coach was it! hy Wes orig Mrs. 
Glen norris. EL 
„ Why I think, en it was what 
we call a glaſs coach; though it might 
to be ſure be the gentleman's on; ew L 
ſomdever *twas not remarkable genteel— 
and there was ne'er/a footman— 
It now fuddenly occurred to Mrs. 
Glenmorris, that it was poſſible ſome 
opportunity had offered to Mrs. Grin- 
ſtedy of introduring Medora to Lady 
' Mary;and that ſhe had ſeized it without 
Vuaiting for her return or conſent ; but 
then would ſhe not have written to her? 
Weult: Medora;/who liked her ſo" little, 
and who-had fuch'ai'drea&of Her grand- 
mother, have eee ee by wal 
| mother? ibn ine (HS 
This was, de the didponjebthre 
between her, and hobrors which threat- 
ened, if ſne dw-elt upon them; to deprive 
a ber of reaſon! Eagerly, therefore; endea - 
—— vouring to cheriſh any hope that afforded 
A LEY relief, ſhe ſent o_ for an 
> et He 8 F * 
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hackney coach, and ordered it to be 
driven in all haſte to Mrs. Grinſted's. Mrs. 
Grinſted was gone out to ſupper, at the 
houſe of a friend in Nlay Fair, and her 
woman, to whom Mrs. Glenmorris now 


ſpoke, in a ſtate bordering on phrenzy, 


aſſured her that Miſs Glenmorris had 
not been there, and. ſhe , was. yery ſure 
her lady had not written or lent any den 
ee ber: -1pits et; 
The woman, {ering — e gs | 
tion: of mind into which the loſs of her 
daughter had thrown Mrs. Glenmorris, 
had the humanity to aſk her to come 
into the houſe... She accepted the offer, 
hardly knowing what ſhe did, and glad 
to have any body who would liſten to 
ber conjectures, and feel an intereſt i in 
the cruel circumſſance overwhelming her 
with aſtoniſhment and terror Vet hardly 
had ſhe: got into the houſe, when fan- 
cying it poſſible Medora might return 
to the hotel, ſhe ſlarted up, and without 
attending to the entreaties of the ſervant 


that he would be compoſed, and. put- 


H 3 | ting 
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ting by the refreſhment offered her, Mrs. 
Glenmorris again haſtily entered the coach, 
and bade the man hurry back to the 
place where he had taken her up. 
As ſhe went, the fears nails ON 
on her mind were ſo cruel, ſhe was ſo 
deſtitute of every ray of light that might 
guide her to the recovery of her loſt 
child, that her head became affected, and 
| when ſhe arrived at the door of the hotel, 
and heard that nothing was known of 
Medora, the ſtared wildly around her, 
Joſt all power of immediate recolleckion, 
and petting out of the coach, walked 
_ "quickly away along the fireet, without 
any reflection whither, abſorbed only by 
the idea that Medora was gone, Medora 
oft; Medora in the hands of ruffians, of 
wretches—ſhe knew not whom Soon 
grown incapable of reaſoning, ſhe knew 
not what was ſaid to her, when the coach- 
man followed her to be paid, and the 
waiter” bepged her to return to the 
Houſe. This man, not without ſenfe and 
| dition 
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dition to which the diſappearance” of her 
daughter had reduced the unhappy lady, 
and half perſuading, half leading her, he at 
length ſucceeded in getting her back into 
the houſe, where he called his miſtreſs and 
the women ſervants to her aſſiſtanee. 
They led her, ſcarce reſiſting, to the 
room ſhe had inhabited ſince their reſi- 
dence at the houſe; but there ſhe had 
been uſed to ſee her Medora waiting her 
return; there now lay the gown ſhe had 
worn that morning there was her tra- 
velling hat on the chair. The ſight of 
| theſe things ſeemed te give new, poig- 
nancy to the anguiſh thit tore Her bo- 
ſom ; ſhe ſhiieked aloud, called ino. 
fantly on her daughter, walked in a fratitic 
manner round the room, inſiſted vn being 
allowed to go out in ſearch of her, and 
when the women remonſtrated that” it 
was paſt twelve o'clock, and that it would 
be impoſſible to find her that night, the 
agony of her mind became fo great ab. 
to produce all the appearances of a&ual 
params She raved. n 
H 4 ' deavoured 


ig, ra AS ⅛ 
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deavoured to force the door, and threat 
ened puniſhment to thoſe who ſhould 
dare to detain her. The miſtreſs of the 
houſe, who now foreſaw a great deal of 
trouble and very little profit from her 
lodger, heartily. withed ber gone —and 
repeated But let me ſend for ſome- 
body, madam Let me ſend to ſome of 
your's or miſſes friends, —“ Yes, yes,” 
cried Mrs. Glenmorris, after having ſtared 
wildly at her a moment, without appear- 
ing to underſtand her Ves, yes, yes 
— ſend for her father to-America—ſerid to 
Ireland—to Ireland for Delmont,; wo 
_ tell—yes, tell Armitage he has; been 

kind ta abandon his friend's child. — 
would all have come if they had known 
it ſooner hut it is too late And now 
Lady Mary will: not let them Mrs. 
Grinſted knows it is in vain; and Glen- 
morris!— Oh he ought to have been 
a we Olaacmatie Wen wil he 
lay: 12. 5 e 

be The woman, 0 had no 3 bt 
"ns the: young oa Hed. eloped with a 
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lover, began in the common phraſes, of 
conſolation to ſay, © that ſhe hoped . all 
would be. for the beſt, though to be ſure 
it ſeemed a little hard at firſt A Parents, 
when young people chuſes them as are 
not altogether agrecable, but after all, 
when a thing was done there was no uſe 
in fretting, and happineſs was every thing. 
Riches. did not ſo much venity— —and per- 
75 the nee ma ans ” {aid 1 


144 


dam, Compoſe. your Poke Hap great: many 
other ladies haye h Bad the lame thing hap- 
pen. It. was, 2, A e age, 1 


gent! eman, took on very, much about” it; 

ing poo Pez | 

| ag n, and were cl lear 0 off 6 and 8 
Ws e Wl PE: ſettled, 0-4 
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ry a le after they come back from Scot- 
and * 

Totally unconſcious of the purport of 
this barangue, Mrs. Glenmorris heard 
nothing but the word Scotland, which 
fell on Her ear as a ſound to Fhich ſome 
uffecting remembrances were atinexed, 
. Scotland!“ exclaimed ſhe, * who ſays 
me is in Seotland? No, no—there. is no 
uſe now in going to Scotland, no uſe 
in going without me, for ſfie will never 
find the place but I will go with her 
ant 1 infiſt upon it, madam, that you do 
not detain ttie here. Pray,“ added ſhe, 
Aadrefüöng herſelf t to the houfe-maid who 
had uſually waited in her chamber, Pray, 
my good girl, get me a coach—here is mo- 
ney for you, (and the took out her purſe 
With fix or feven' guineas in it) here is 
money Go make hafte, get me a coach 
ot a poſt chaiſe=T can call upon Mrs. 
Grinfted"and let her know as Ego along.” 
She then began to take her cloth and 
Medora's in in an . of the 
: A wen, 
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morris to eat, But as {Ke put evity ng 
away by a motion of her . and fili 
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drawers, and requeſted the maid to helꝰ 


her put them into a portmanteau ; but 
her manner and her looks were ſo wild, 
and ſhe appeared to be ſo entirely with- 
out any rational plan, that the miſtreſs 
of the hotel, who thought the might 
not be paid for the days ſtill due if ſhe 
ſuffered her lodger ſo to depart, refuſed 
to let her leave the for; kid 4s the was 


- evidently not fit to be left, dite&aed the 


maid to ftay with her, at feaſt till the 
was quieter, and conſented tö 8⁰ to bed, | 
The providetit landlady then counted . 
the money befote the mid, aud put the 

purſe in her own pocket, after which the 
fetched up ſome bread, wine, ant water, 
and etdexvotredt to prevail on Mrs. Gln. 


continued to infiſt on being Allowed” to 


So, the wornan, tired of ths contention, 
Weft her te the dare of ber berbant, ad 


tied. - 


* 
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1 She ve me that n never ered «hilt, 
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pon: L 3 moſt fifa ace, 4 
Glenmorris ſat up; liſtening t to every 
carriags that gh in the ſtreets, eagerly 


a SS ww £4 


fapcying that Che. 


1a Soo flop, and 


| Medora': 8 voice on the ſtairs; and then, 


ſtarting from the gloomy ſilence the had : 


| funk into, ſhe infiſted upon being ſuf- 


fered to go gut of. the room, demanded 
by, 2 right ſhe. was..detained, and 
Proteſted ſhe, would ſeverely puniſh. thoſe 


{who ſo barbarouſly. Prevented. her ſeek- 


ing her child. The ſeryant, "ot only 
appeaſe, by aſſuring ber that - When, it 


was morning the ſhould go $f Mbit xer the 
would. The morning at Jaſt came, | but 


having been without reſt or food, and 
. 2 l anxiety for ſo 
9 11 r 
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many hours, ſhe was. unfitted for any ; 
of the exextions which might really haye 
been of uſe; and notwithſtanding the 
eagerneſs with which ſhe inſiſted on being 
allowed to do ſomething, ſhe really WAS 
not enough in poſſeſſion of her, ſenſes to 
have decided. what were the moſt pro- 
bable means of recovering her daughter, 
Mrs. Glenmorris had, on all other, oc- 
| cafions, ſhewn great firength of mind, 
and now, dreadful as the calamity ap- 
Peared, ſhe would. probably haye had 
isfolution, enough to have acted, had not 
the mi ſerable ungertaintyſhe; Was in, quite 
bewildered and overwhelmed her; ; the ya- 
ious forms. of horror 909 crowded. on 
ber mind as to the fate gf Medora while 
ſhe dared not look ſſeadiſy on apy of them; 
and the/impoſſibulity her guefing, with 
I whom, why, e Or er ſhe y Was gone, w wer . 
hk ike,any evil either, dread, 
15 known. Had hg been. aflured gf 
. hat ſhe; had 15 5 5,9 OR Hye 
bent her, mind[t0, ep erat it; or 
; 5 e Rh mocsfpty, rp 
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duritg would have bemambed' and ffer- 
died her faculties, is it is ſeen every day 

to do thefe of perſons ſuffering under 
frremeRable misfortunes. But her child, 

ker beloved, her adored Medora! The 
eherifhed object of her maternal affection; 
the only hope of her Gtetimiorris ; a erea- 
tute fo eminently lovely, and with fuck 
an heart, ſuch a mind! She might now 
be vaitly calling upon her thother to 
ve het fröm evils to Which death would 
be preferabte. She thight be ſhrieking 
in yan for that father to protect bet, 
who was divided froth ber by div 


Half the world; that father who had fo 
_ teluRtantly parted from het, and might 


How feder fee her more. 

tt was theſe thoughts that drove the 
unkappy mother to deſpair. Her ſenſes 
Þbecatne more and more bewildered” the 


Tonger the dwelt upon them; and the 
| Katt 10 friend to peak words of comfort, 
to participate her anguilh, or with frietidly 


reſolution to ſet about the fearch; Which 
dare as herfelf incapable of directing. 
bo here 


rr 
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There was not on earth another calamity 
which could thus have affected her. 
The miſtreſs of the hotel made her ap- 
pearance about eight o elock in the morn 
ing, and found her miſerable lodger had 
not ſlept the whole night, and that ſhe had, 
with hardly any interval of tranquillity, 


inceſſantly raved for her daughter, talking, 


meoherently of different people. Her 


_ countenance was changed, ker eyes hag- 


gard and ſwollen, though ſhe was unable 
to ſheck a tear; her hands Durnt, aud her 
diſcourſe was more wick and disointett 
thati before. The firſt impntſe the miſtreſs 
of the houſe felt, was to fend for medical 
advice, Some apothecary is ufually em- 
ployed at fuch an houſe, and to him ac- 
ciftomed' to attend her Hotel; lie now 


thought of applying, being certain that 


the money fire had in her cuſtody was 
more tham ſufficient to pay her own bilt 


for the fout days due, arid to ſacivfy the 


demand of her phyſical friend. 


It happened that the apothecary Was 
one of thie moſt thieecetiary x and intereſted 


& 
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of * his claſs. He, firſt, acquainted, himſelf 
| with the circumſtances « of the perſon he 
was called upon to attend, and ag he 
thought they promiſed him but little 
advantage, and had no doubt but that 
| He girl, as the. called her, was gone off 
Vith a lover, he adviſed. NM. **.* 
"19, bare as little Aa and-1o. get the 
| .bufineſs, oft ber bands a8 ſoon as { ſhe poſ- 
| 4bly, could. He xepreſented,.t that it was 
| extremely, umprobable a, lady of faſhion 
or fortung ſhould travel without a ſeryant 
eb any, Kind 3. and, that as the,perſan had 
zuttered. ſo many; incoberences, about a 
law-ſuit and. lawxers, it Was, beſt to ſe- 
cure what money ſhe, had, about her f far 
Tf Ph what yas already (ne, and 
end her as oon as poſſible. tg her friends. 
= [.dons. kg Ir ends are, re- 
Plied:Mys.,*.* f *, < not. l Sgarce any 
boch have, e We 0 eee e 
he have e ö gn thre, weeks, 
except ſome, od Co PEpPIGr 8 
00h for lawyers,, ang, them, there, ort 
eng bet ae ie 
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of quality in their own coaches. The x. 
man that came to carry off mils, which 


I dare; to, fay was a concerted thing, was. 


in the only coach, except an hack, which 
has ever. been at my door on their ac- 
count. I believe as you. do, indeed Mr. 
Colocynth, that this Mrs. Glenmorris.— 
the name don't ſound ſomehow like an 
Engliſh one neither is ſome poor woman 
come over from America (for I know they 
the-has loſt, yo" ſo is not able to. find 
money to return; and mis, ſeeing how 
the. caſe Was, has very wiſely, and por 
perly, provided for herſelf.” f 
Les, that is the truth of the thing— 


there s no doubt ;on't oY replied. Colo- 


cynth; . and I ſuppoſe you cannot doubt 


neither, if it be, what is your beſt ſtep to 


take. There is no prudence at all in 
heſitating about ſuch a matter. As you 
have enough in hand to pa yourſelf, 


make your, bill; juſt for the ſake of ſatis- 
Tings: 1 W 5 i © thas may 


be 
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de made=and let her g0—T watrant ſhe's 


not ſo mad but what ſhe can tell of ſome 
one of other that will take her in, but 


jf not, you know you are not in any way 
anſwerable. It cannot be expected that 
you ſhould be bound to keep all the 


ſtrangers that may come without money 
to your hoſe. 
Cartying with ter a bill for five days 


board and lodging, Mrs. * pro- 
reeded- to the chathber of her mourning 
wort.” A 


Sbe was arti vn the tits of the bed, 


ver hotel reſting on her lands; and heeded 


neither the houfe-maid, whic was extort- 
ing lier to | atietice, hor the entrance of the 
miſtreſs. The latter; however, toufed her 
by faying, * that às he was fb defirous 


of going to confult Het friends about 


miſſes” dopernieft i... 
Mts. Glenmortis looked up and in a 


Hollow) and tretnulous tone of ſurptiſe, 


repeated the word © etopement 7” 


Tes, titan,” ſaid che Wotnan, © to 
#*$4 5 P : K 8 i 1 be 
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be ſure it muſt be counted ſo, that's for 
certain. No doubt the young xn th 15 
os to be married in Scotland.“ 

In Scotland!“ fepeated Mrs. Glen- 
morris, with a deep and broken figh. 

Why yes, ma' am,“ cried the woman, 
« that is the moſt common way, and 


moſt natural, as I was a ſaying t' other 


day—and ſo I think, Mrs. Glenmorris, 
it would be better for you, ma am, to 


make yourſelf eaſy about it, and go to 
your friends till ſuch time a$— — 


Friends!“ anſwered the patient, half 


ſhrieking, © fen d cf you ſay? 1 have 


no friends. 

W, vet . whoſe philanthropy 
1 not at all zncreaſsd by this dectara- 
tion, was only the more determined to 
clear her houſe of a perſon in fo unfor- 
tunate a predicament as ſoon as poſſible; 


and finding her lodger, as ſhe believed, 


perfectly ſenſible, was decidedly of opi- 
mon that there was no time to loſe; the 


prefented therefore her bill, and the purſe 
| which the had ſecured the night before, 


intimating, | 


(7 EM 
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| .intimating, in plain. and 1 


terms to her. gueſt, that ſhe muſt go to 
her friends. ( For beſides that, to be ſure, 
ma'am, it will be a great deal more con- 
venient to you, ſaid ſhe, I aſſure you 
it would be quite a thing impoſſihle for 
me to let this here apartment after to- 
morrom, for I. have had a letter, to in- 
form me that Squire Canterly., and his 
lady, and two miſſes, and five ſarvunts are 
to: mor w, to. ſtay three weeks, 
on. their way ter eee and te 
Abs ſures ar the young ladies have always 


been uſed to, have this here room, and 


as the fammully are as good cuſtomers 
„ any I have, and always comes here 
; n. they ape 22 Len I. could not 


* 


upon ng. argpunt, let it be Fall when they 


me. ol ning de. rod gal 129% 
Mrs. Glenmorris, who heard. nat A 
word of all This, underſtood: however 
the purpoſe of her hoſtels, Was, that ſhe 


Was deſired to, Bengt. he motioned. 


LISLE ln 


therefore to Mis,..* * * to take the 


HT: for, hey, bill -wiho. e 
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did fo; and returned, of ſeven guineas, 
two pounds ten ſhillings. She chen inti- 
mated. to Mrs. Glenmortis, that it was 
always uſual to diſtribute money among 


the ſetvVants. and two guineas more Wen 
_ conſcionably taken for that purpoſe. Her 


cloaths and Medora's were then packed 
up, fave a few trifſing articles, ſuch as 
muſlin and cambrick handkerchiefs, and 
filk ſtockings; which Mrs. Biddy, he aid, 
thought tlie lady would not miſs, *bin ſhe ' 
was to be ſure a little crazed, “ and that 
the young lady her daughter would never 
think it worth while to enquire for; and 


this honeſt and humane arrangement be- 


ing completed, Mrs. Glenmorris was led 
unreſiſtingly to a coach, and her baggage” 
placed on the oppoſite ſeat. The waiter 
then ge fired to know:whither ſhe would: 


be driven andl abſolutel incapable of. 


auſwering, ſlie gave Him, oi his repeating 


his ueſtion, a card, on ich was written 


Mrs. Grinſted's addrefs. He read it to 


the coachman returned it, and the coach. 
drove aways; oft 18611 1 bas cotity 10 


ao 8 This 


— 
* 
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This brutal -condu& on the part of 


Mrs. ** * * was in ſome degree bene- 


ficial to the unhappy mather af Medora ; 


it awakened her for a moment from that 


torpor of deſpair into which ſhe had ſunk; 


when her ſpirits having been ſo long agi- 


of where Medara could be, and rejected 


_ every vague. plan for her recovery: that 


ſucceſſixely aroſe. She felt not the un- 
juſtifiable behaviour of the hoſtels. She 
was to he obtained at the hotel, why ſhould 


The ſtayz yet whenſhe:was for a moment 


calm and reaſonable enough to alk herſelf 
whither the. ſhould) go, her heart ſunk 
again, and a deadly ſickneſa crept over her. 


given the coachman orders to go to 


Mrs. Grinſted's, the firſt perſon whoſe 
name-eccuneds hut from her ſhe” had 


no hape ef affiſtance in recovering her 


loft darbpg—+and but httle of fyrapathy 
and pity, though ſhe in fact wiſhed not 
for either, and felt that the pity af moſt 

ai | People 


rc 
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people would irritate rather than ſoothe 
the dreadiul, . ſhe laboured une 
. 

Mrs. Glenmorrs, however, ad not ex- 
pect it was not in her nature to ſuppoſe it 
poſſible, that there could exiſt in a human 
form in the form of a woman —a being, 
who would feel an horrible and malignant 


pleaſure in aggravating the miſery of a 


mother for the laſs of an only child. 
Mrs. Grinſted had nat left her bed when 
the poor heart-hroken and almoſt fenſe- 
jeſs mourner entered her houſe. Her 
woman ſeemed, much concerned when 
ſhe aw ber. —* You have not heard of 
Miſs Glenmorris, ma'am, I fear?“ faid 


he. The wretched parent Wok bet 


head, but could nat ſpeak.— 
* Am 1 to have the trunks 8 | 
that are in the coach, madam ?* enquired 


the ſervant. 


* 1: know not," replied! Mrs. Glow 


mortris, in 2 faint voice. I have no 
; plas in bh , 1 de n want to go 


| | to 


n68 HE Toe 
10 an place, unleſs ee poor I 
to die!! 271 ius D045 DES 8111 
Mrs. Grinfted's woman ſaw how inca- 
pable ſhe was of giving any direction, and 
ventured, though by no means ſure her 
lady would approve of it, to order i in the 
. Gletmiorns' bat down: in 
A parlour. 08-901: 
_ » Shenwas ee . hong! the 
alta there, nor had ſhe any fixed pur- 
poſe in ſeeing Mrs. Grinſted. Her mind, 
in its anguiſh, reverted, yet confuſedly, 
to the paſt, and ſhe reproached herſelf 
for having been ſo weak as to have been 
ftightened from applying to Armitage. 
4 Had he been here, I ſhould not; ſaid 
ſhe, have loſt Medora . To at, to 
whom, have I. Aacrificed her and her fa- 
ther Oh! Glenmorris, you never can 
me. ¶ riever can ſee you more! 
It was, in fact, towards Mr. Armitage 
3 her . Hopes turned, faint as they 
Were; but even were hel in town; thow 
| could ber ina. nen ſhe 
G3 b i | : had 
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had not the ſmalleſt clue to dire& ? She 


had, however, reſolved to write to him, 
had rung for a pen and ink; the ſame 
ſervants, ſhe had before ſpoken to, 
brought it, and Mrs. Glenmorris took 
up the pen, attempting to begin, but 
her hands trembled—her eyes failed her 
the room ſeemed to turn round with her, 
and ſhe was compelled to reſt her head 
on a table—after having illegibly marked 
ſomething that ſhe meant ſhould be 
« dear fir”—and till more illegibly-the 
name of Armitage. Breakfaſt was now 
brought in by the footman, and after 
near an hour Mrs. Grinſted made her 


appearance. 
Mrs. Glenmorris was hardly conſcious of 


her entrance. When ſhe ſaw her however, 
half riſing from her ſeat, ſhe held out her 
hand; but, unable to ſupport herſelf, ſat 
down. 
There was nothing friendly or W 
ſionate in the countenance and manner 
of the rigid ſpinſter. She did not even 


ſpare her unhappy viſiter the Jaakul taſk 
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of relating what had happened, though her 
' maid had informed her of the enquiry of 
the night before, and now, that the young 
lady was ftill miſfing. 

Lou have not breakfaſted, Mrs. Glen- 
morris,“ ſaid ſhe formally—** you will 
take ſome tea? 

_ © You know what has befallen ney Mrs. 
Grinſtead ?P—you know that I. 

„Tes, I have heard. —1 am 2 
forry—but not ſurpriſed. 

Not ſurpriſed Why 5 then,” aſked 
Mrs. Glenmorris, collecting her wild and 
half frantic thoughts why then did you 
know any * of it; did you expect 
it? FLA | 
F knew any thing of it, 2 havghtily 
returned the lady—* I be acquainted 
with the clandeſtine operations of ſome 
nefarious libertine, and an inconſiderate 
young girl ?—No, madam, I have no ſuch 
irrational confidencies, I aſſure you.— 
Would to God, Mrs. Glenmorris, your 
conduct had always been as irreprovable. 
I am not aſtoniſhed at the 1 55 of your 

5 - davghter; 
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daughter; for this reaſon, that I ſaw her 
averſeneſs from all ſociety that was eaſti- 


gated by prudential reſerve; and I am 


afraid, pardon me Mrs. Glenmorris, but 
the propenſities of young perſons have 
frequently their firſt volition given them 
by parental example. And you muft 
now have ſevere recollections, indubitably ; 
for you now feel perhaps, ſolicitude and 


even conſternation, fuch as eighteen years 


agoyour mother, myadmirable andrevered 
friend, Lady Mary, endured, when you 
unaviſedly, to call it by no harſher name, 
left the paternal roof, and threw yourſelf, 
if I muſt ſpeak my fentiments, with as 
little prudence as delicacy, into the arms 
upon my word the idea is ſhocking— 
of a man of ſo diſſipated a 12 Ces as 
Mr. Glenmorris.“ 

The diſtracted ſpirits of the Bothe 
were all collected to repel, as foon as ſhe 
underſtood this charge; but ſhe could 
not expreſs what ſhe felt—ſhe could only 
fay, © Medora! Oh cruel to ſuppoſe it, 
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Medora has no lover. Medora is 1ncapa- 
ble of leaving me. She has no lover.” 
have heard Lady Mary ſay, that 
ie thought her daughter incapable of ſo 
acting. Beſides, madam, give me leave 
to remark, that you yourſelf communi- 
cated to me that Miſs Glenmorris had an 
admirer—t hat Mr. Delmont—a diſciple, 
as I have fince learned, of your friend, the 
philoſophical poet, Mr. Armitage. I ſee 
nothing impoſſible in ſuch a perſonage 
taking advantage of your predilective 
imprudency and matrimonial engage- 
ments are now, you know, ſpoken of with 
| great levity.— Mr. Delmont, perhaps, 
knowing the predilection of yourſelf and 
Mr. Glenmorris for the manners and 
morality of modern Gallia, may have 
cConjectured that he acted not very inju- 
iouſly to your principles, in appropriating 
for a ſhort period your danghter to him- 
. 
99 Delmont * s Mrs. — 2 
wa by ſo . a eee « Del- 


mont 
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mont is incapable of ſuch conduct My 
poor Medora ! had Delmont been in 
England, would never have been fo loſt. 
No, madam, had Delmont—had — 
been here.“ 

« Upon my word, Mrs. nmorns,” | 
ſaid the good and charitable lady, you 
oblige me to ſay harſh things, when I am 
very unwilling to do it. Why will you 
perſiſt in attaching yourſelf with adheren- 


cy of infatuation to a man ſo obnoxious. 


I am not naturally cenſorious, madam, 
but as a friend in your days of juvenility, 
intereſted for your welfare, on account of 

your excellent mother, my venerable friend 


Lady Mary; and as lately you have been 


pleaſed to ſuppoſe my interpoſition might 
be beneficial, | think there 1s a degree of. 5 
incumbency upon me to ſtate to you my 
unqualified opinion of that ferocious cha- 
racter, and to implore you, if it be only 
for the fake of your: own reputation, that 


you would diſcard that man from your 


acquaintance, Lou know not how very 
N the fatality of * . 
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to be your confidential friend has already 


operated; and, indeed, it would be a diſ- 
covery that would ſuperinduce very little 


aſtoniſhment, if, on inveſtigation, it were 


diſcovered that this friend was himſelf an 


auxiliary, and inſtrumental in what has 


befallen your daughter.” 
Mrs. Glenmorris, heart- ſtruck before, 


was quite incapable of anſwering; ſhe 


ſunk back in her chair, and for a moment 
was again deprived even of the power of 
calculating the extent of her calamity. 
Nor did the diſtinctly hear a long ha- 
rangue made by this humane and reli- 
gious lady; yet ſhe comprehended that 
it was compoſed of very ſevere ſtrictures 


on her conduct, from the hour of her leav- 
ing Sandthwaite till the preſent moment, 


and reflect ions on the education and man- 
ners of Medora.— It is now too late,” 
added ſhe the evil is no longer ad- 
miſſable of a remedy ; but one laments ! 
one laments the denunciation ſo evidently 
fulfilled againſt diſobedience . Behold 
the fathers have eaten 2 * 
the 
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the teeth of the children are ſet on 
1 ed ge. 55 

Mrs. Glenmorris uttered a broken beh, ; 
but ſhe was ſtill filent. The pious 
and humane gentlewoman, boping her 
eloquence had produced, or was about to 
produce, penitence, proceeded : 

“If you, and the perſon whom you ſo 
indiſcreetly elected as the arbiter of your 
deſtiny, bad in due time been viſited with 
due compunction for your ill- adviſed de- 
reliction of the very beſt of parents; and 
if you had thought, proper, at an early 
period, to have tranſmitted your daughter 
to the protective matronage of your truly 


| eſtimable mother, ſhe would doubtleſs, 


with the benignity ſo pa 
rent in her diſpoſition, hay protected, 
educated, and ſuperintended her ap- 
proximated to all that was praiſe-worthy - 
and eſtimable among her own relatives, 
Miſs Glenmorris might then have added 
a ray, of illuminoſity to the elevated here- 
ditary reſpectability of her anceſtors. As 
n yes '—a pauſe enſued, the 
I 4 worthy 
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. worthy lady ſeemed filenced by the ſhock- 


ing contraſt ſhe had painted, and to wait 
till ſhe could recover eloquence enough 
to purſue her charitable purpoſe. Her 
auditor became leſs and leſs in a ſituation 
to interrupt her; and ſhe again, ipping 
her tea at intervals, went on. 

« Do not think, Mrs. Glenmorris, that 
I fay all this with the intention of com- 
municating any painful retroſpections. I 
ſpeak in the plenitude of amicable ſolici- 
tude; and I ſhould indeed be very un- 
| worthy of the confidential regard of dear 

Lady Mary, if a miſapprehended ten- 
derneſs with-held me from probing to its 
foundation the ulceration of principles 
and connections. inimical to real ſobriety 
of character and conduct; when you ſeem 
to expect that I ſhall be perſuaded to an 
interference with your venerable mother 
on your behalf“ 
> Loft in the enter nen of hor own 
miſery, Mrs. Glenmorris heard nothing of 
all this parading i, but its con- 
cluſion, Fe 


| She 
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She anſwered faintly—“ It is not of 
my mother, tis of my child, I think.“ 

« Alas,” rejoined her perſecutor, If 
you had originally meditated more ef- 
fectually on the one, you might not now 
ſuffer as you do for the other. But pray 
inform me, Mrs. Glenmorris, what is it 
you intend to do?“ 

« To die,” anſwered the unhappy mo- 
ther of Medora; ;. whoſe ſenſes again be- 
gan to wander—*-on this earth I have 
no buſineſs, if my daughter is taken from 
BIAS 00-4 | 28 11 
„There !” cried the pityleſs Mrs. 
Grinſted; © that is another ſhocking proof 
of your erroneous principles. What |— 
becauſe conſequences have followed the 
reſult of your own miſconduct, which 
there was ſo much reaſon to expect, you 
would ruſh uncalled into the preſence gf 
an irritated and. vengeful-Deity Ys inſtead, 
oh | unhappy infatuation, inſtead of hum- 
bling yourſelf in the duſt, before. the any 
gry. Omnipotent, and owning, with tears 
| of cantrition. and a chaſtiſed ſpirit, that 

ai I 5 you 
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you have deſerved the puniſhment in- 
flifted upon you, and deprecate the wrath 
to come ; ſo may your ſorrows in this 
world fuffice, and you may not be ac- 
counted among thoſe, who, following the 
new modes, have verily. * ſacrificed their 
ſons and their daughters unto devils' — 
Beſfides—has it eſcaped your recollection, 
have you forgotten, that you are for- 
| bidden to fix your heart and mind on 
any ſublunary creature—you are not to 
love any thing over much—but t& con- 
ſider yourſelf as a ſojourner here on earth, 
and get the maſtery over all paffions, and 
affections, and inclinations. I am in 
good hope this untoward circumſtance, 
may bring you to a due ſenſe of your 
paſt indecorous errors, which will contri- 
bute to your ſalvation hereafter ; but give 
me permiſſion to repeat my queſtion, — 
_ do you intend to do at preſent ? 

The heart-broken ſufferer, underſtood 


| ve more of theſe nnn 


ber rows) and th the perſon to whom 
; ſhe 
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ſhe had addreſſed herſelf with a vague | 


hope of being aſſiſted in the ſearch after 
her child, endeavoured to perſuade her 
ſhe deſerved the dreadful misfortune of 
having loſt her. Mrs. Glenmorris was 


by this time totally incapable of an- 


ſwering; ſhe was incapable of forming 
any reſolution, except that ſhe would 
liſten no longer to the inhuman woman, 
who, abuſing the name of religion, could 
thus pour corroſive poiſon on the dread- 
ful wounds of her heart, blecding for the 
laſs of an only child. S 

If inſtances did not daily occur, of the 
uſe made by hypocrites of the cloak of 


Piety, to gratify with impunity the molt 


odious paſſions of the human heart, it 


would be almoſt incredible that any erea- 


ture, in the form of a woman, could de- 
bght to irritate the anguiſh of a mother 
weeping over misfortunes that might be 
even worſe than death; but, befides that 
the heart of Mrs. Grinſted was nati 

malignant, and her temper ſelfiſh and . 


arrogant; beſides the early prejudices the 
ALY 16 had 
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bad acquired, which had taught her that 
the high · born and affluent only were worth 
her conſideration, or worthy to be ranked 
in the ſame claſs of beings, ſhe had never 
forgotten that when Glenmorris was a 
young man, frequenting the houſe of 
.Lady Mary, where ſhe was occaſionally 
an inmate, ſhe had vainly endeavoured 
to attract his notice, and that he never 
ſhewed either attention to her perſon, 
though ſhe was then thought young, 
(being not much turned of thirty) nor 
the leaſt deference to her opinions, though 
every body elſe allowed her to be a 
remarkably ſenſible woman.” She till 
bore in mind, that he and Laura were 
once overheard to turn into ridicule her 
"ſuppoſed attempts to engage the heart 
. -of Mr. Vanhugheynbourg, one of Mr. 
De Verdon's rich partners—and theſe re- 
collections were ſufficient to add perſonal 
hatred to the other motives, which en- 
- "gaged her to aſſiſt in delivering from the 
importunity of her daughter, or claims 
1 her * ber dear, vene- 

rable 
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rable friend Lady Mary, from whom ſhe 
alſo expected for her ſervices, a very 
conſiderable addition to a legacy which 
ſhe knew that excellent dowager had 
already bequeathed her. When, however, 
ſhe. ſaid that ſhe believed Medora had 
eloped with ſome young fellow, ſhe for 
once declared what ſhe at that moment 
believed to be true, though, like Mrs. 
Crewkherne, ſhe held it to be perfectly 
juſtifiable to alter, change, or falſify any 
thing, if the exiſling circumſtances required 
it —a ſophiſtry, in which ſhe was counte- 
nanced by ſome of the greateſt and moſt 
ſucceſsful orators and ſtateſmen of the 
preſent pen period. 4 
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CHAP. VIII 


| No=rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity of the air, 
e letra tans am 


W AEN Mrs. Grinſted had 3 
| to aſſiſt, in what ſhe called the 

« pious combination of juſtifiable decep- 
tions,” that were to put Lady Mary de 
Verdon at eaſe; and when fhe therefore 
engaged not to loſe fight of Mrs. Glen- 
morris, and to accommodate her with a 
{mall ſum of money, at once to convince 
her of friendly intentions, and acquire 
ſome power over her; Mrs. Grinſted by no 
means intended to embarraſs herſelf far- 
ther, and certainly not to receive her 
into her houſe for any time. She hated 
to be put out of her way; and when ſhe 
had ſatiated her malignity, by ſharpening 
and ſtriking deeper the empoiſoned arrow 


which lacerated the boſom of her wretch- 
0 
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ed gueſt, ſhe ſhrunk from the fear of 
having ſickneſs and ſorrow near her. Mrs. 
Grinſted had ſometimes little elegant 
aſſemblies of literary ladies at her houſe ; 
where, if any male creature was admitted, 
it was an author of ſatire on the opinions 
of reformers, or the preacher of a court 
ſermon, printed by particular deſire.” 
Thus party ſometimes begun in diſcuſſions 
of poetry and politics, but ended almoſt 
always in rubbers and pools. The ſci» 
ence of cards being, notwithſtanding any 
affecation of more elevated purſuits, the 
true alma mater of this reſpe&able com · 
munity. Her tenderneſs for a ſick friend, 
would indeed have been almoſt as good 
a ſubject of panegyric to Mrs. Grinſted, 
as was her liberal contribution to all pub- 
hc charities, where the names of ſub» 
ſeribers are regiſtered ; but when once 


at were known, that this inmate was 


the diſobedient daughter of Lady Mary, 
the wife of Glenmorris, who had been 
much talked of as a political writer of 

epublican oa and the * 
| friend 
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friend of Armitage, a man ſtill more obs 
noxious— and when it was known, that 
ſhe was ſuppoſed" to be made over by 
her. profligate: huſband to this wicked 
Armitage, and that her daughter, who 
was trying to deprive ſweet, dear, lovely 
Mary Cardonnel of half her. fortune, had 
been ſo ill educated, that ſhe had already 
eloped from her mother and was gone 
off, none knew with whom—when all 
this was known, it was impoſſible that 
either Mrs. Grinfted's long acquaintance 
with her family, or her compaſſion for 
a ſtray ſheep, or indeed any other conſi- 
deration, ſhould be allowed, to qualify 
her reception of this unhappy woman, 
with the name of an amiable weak 
neſs.” Oh! no, ſuch. undiſtinguiſhing 
indiſcriminate charity, would be ſaid to 
give encouragement to the too much re- 
laxed-morality of modern innovators, and 
be derogatory to the dignity of her-own 
immaculate reputation. To let Mrs. 
Glenmorris, in her preſent affliction, ſtay 
| in her — was therefore for this reaſon 
impoſſible. 
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impoſſible. But had not the opinion of 
her dear friends been in queſtion, there 
were two other reaſons ſufficient to de- 
termine her not to do it. One was, that 
ſhe hated any kind of trouble, and the 
other, that ſhe had a ſtill greater averſion 
to any kind of expence. 

No ſooner, therefore, was Mrs, Glen- 
morris retired to a room above ſtairs, 
where ſhe begged leave to remain a few 
moments alone, than the lady of the 
houſe, who was always ready to cry out 
with the Phariſee—* God, I thank thee 
that J am not as others are,“ began to 
murmur at Mrs. Battins, her maid, for 
having invited Mrs. Glenmorris into the 
houſe, and taken in her baggage. 

It has been ſaid, that no man is an 
hero to his valet de chambre.“ And 
it is perhaps equally true, that no ſaintly 
gentlewoman has quite, in the opinion 
of her own woman, ſo great a ſhare of 
perfection as ſlie endeavours to ann 
onthe e en 
Certhin | 
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Calin it Was, however, that Mrs. 
Battins appeared, occaſionally, to loſe to- 
wards her miſtreſs that reverence which 
ſhe defired to extort from more diftant 
ſpectators. And, whether preſuming on 
the confidence her miſtreſs had in her, 
or on the opinion that ſne could not do 
without her, Mrs. Battins governed her 
- almoſt as deſpotically as ſhe did the two 
ſervants who executed the buſineſs of 
| houſe-maid and cook. 

This woman had probably more femi- 
nine feelings than her lady, for ſhe reſent- 
fully anſwered, that whatever her nuſtreſs 
might do, ſe had not the heart to ſhut 
the door againſt a poor lady in fuch diſ- 
treſs.— I am really quite ſorry to ſee 

 her—It is enough to break any Chriſtian 
beart; and to be ſure it muſt be a cruel 
thing for a mother to loſe ſuch a ſweet 
daughter, and not to know into what 


bad wicked hands ſhe's fallen.“ 
And what is that to us?“ clied.the 
| miſtreſs—* you know I am to have the 
laſt party of the year on Friday, and what 
am 
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am I to do with her?” “ I thought,” 


ſaid the maid, © that Mrs. Glenmorris 


had been your friend.” 


« I wiſh you would not think for me 
rejoined the lady with more aſperity than 
ſhe generally uſed —“ as to friendſhip, 
this 1s no time to feel much of that ; and 
beſides it is Lady Mary, the mother 
whom this unfortunate perſon abandoned, 
that is my friend; and it was for her ſake 
I troubled myſelf about her at all.” 

Then I ſhould think you mid as 
well interfere for Lady Mary, who is as 


rich as an old Jew, and goes about with 


three footmen behind her coach, to Have 
ſome bowels for ber own lawful daughter, 
and not ſuffer her to be ſo unhappy and 
without money. I'm fure ſhe ſeems to 
me to be a worthy lady; and I'm ſure 

% You are ſure!” cried Mrs. Grinſted, 
and who: gave you authority to be ſure? 
What! ſhe is a worthy lady-—that is, ſhe 
has given you money, I ſuppole, becauſe 


the has ſo much. Such folks are always 
eee When they will not be juſt; but 


I tell 
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I tell you I'll not be incommoded, nor I 
cannot. Go to Lady Mary with a note 
I ſhall write, and ſee if you can perſuade 
her that this unhappy daughter of her's 
is a worthy lady. For my part it is an 
unthankful buſineſs, and PI Ta nothing 
more to do with it.” 
I hate lady Mary,” aid Mrs. Battins, 
ſullenly “ and if I muſt go to her I 
ſhan't be afraid to tell her my mind, I 
aſſure you you had much a ma am, 
go yourſelf” “. 
Fou are impertinent; methinks Mrs. 
Battins.“ „eg e 

No, ma'am, Im true and juſt, and 
that's what” T will be as long as I can. 
1 Von't tell a lie to pleaſe the king; nor 
twenty kings and queens too and I'm 
free to ſay I do think Lady Mary a croſs 
and wicked old woman, and let her on 
daughter want a place to put her head 
in, when ſhe have three or four houſes, 
and beſides rolls in money, and all her 
ſervants are always à boaſting how well 
yin, and ſeem to think nootherpeople 

. 
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are worthy for to wipe their ſhoes.— He 
that provideth not for their own,” ſaith 
the Scriptures, “ is worſe. nor an infi- 
del its af) 

| Mrs. Grinſted 1 to inſiſt on 
the former undutifulneſs of Mrs. Glen- 
morris; and declared that what had hap- 
pened looked very like a judgment upon 
her; and the converſation became ſo warm, 
that neither miſtreſs nor maid were any 
longer guarded either in their tone or 
their terms. 

Mrs. Glenmorris, as 3 — * re- 
flected as well as her overwhelmed and 
diſtracted mind would allow her to do, 
on all ſhe recollected of the diſcourſe ſhe 
had heard from Mrs. Grinſted.— Another 
night was now approaching Another 
night! and Medora loſt—Medora ſuffer- 
ing, perhaps, every terror, every indignity, 
and calling in vain on her mother that 
mother who had never, ſince her birth, 
been one day abſent from her. The idea 
Was ſo dreadful, that to endure it was im- 


poſſible; yet the very anguiſh it inflicted 
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nearly annihilated the faculties of the un- 
Happy ſufferer, and deprived her of power 
to confider of the beſt means for recover- 
ing her child; who, notwithſtanding the 
cruel intimations of Mrs. Grinſted, was, 
ſhe well knew, incapable of having vo- 
Iuntarily left her. Innocent, candid, in- 
genuous, Medora never had a thought 
that ſhe defired to conceal from her 
mother. — Delmont was the only man 
who had ever ſpoken to her of love; to 
Delmont her young heart was attached, 
with all the'tendernefs his merit deſerved ; 
and to him ſhe had been authoriſed by 
the approbation of both her parents to 
"dedicate her life. It was not in nature, 
therefore, that any other man ſhould have 
eftranged her from him and from herduty, 
bad any one had an opportunity. But 
no fuch opportunity had been given 
Medora had no acquaintance—the had 
never been out of her mother's ſight ſave 


only thrice, when Mrs. Glenmorris had 


gone among the lawyers, where it would 
Have been unpleaſant for her daughter fo 
W650 have 
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have accompanied her; and at thoſe times 
ſhe had remained above ſtairs dyring her 
mother's abſence ; and the maid who 
waited on her there had declared, that 
till the note was delivered to her from the 
perſon with whom ſhe had left the hotel, 


no one had ever been admitted to ſpeak 


to her; or ever aſked it, or had ſhe received 


any letter or meſſage whatever. It was 


then certain, that ſome ſtratagem muſt 
have been uſed to decoy her from her 
mother's protection; but why or by 


whom? Her ſweet and youthful figure, 
and countenance, though eminently love- 


ly, were leſs captivating at firſt, than ir- 


reſiſtible after the mind that informed 


them was underſtood. Many young wo- 
men were as handſome—a till greater 
number more ſhewy—andit was not likely 


in theſe times, when beauty is ſo common, 


that in this country any one ſhould carry 


her off againſt her conſent, merely on ac- 
count of perſonal attractions. Medora 


was poor—and therefore it was equally 


. N that any other motive could 
engage 


2 


3 
* 
. 
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| engage AN adventurer or fortune-hunter, 
in ſo hazardous an undertaking. Why, 
| ay and by whom was ſhe thus torn 
from the arms of her mother—and where 
could that wretched mother ſeek her? 
Far from having received any conſola- 
tion or advice from Mrs. Grinſted, all the 
anguiſh of heart which Mrs. Glenmorris 
ſought to aſſuage by her advice had been 
redoubled; and finding ſhe had nothing 
to expect from the compaſſionate aſſiſt- 


ance of a woman who knew not how to 


feel for her, ſhe- had endeavoured to col- 
lect all her ſtrength, and to take ſome 
ſteps herſelf. It occurred to her, that by 

advertiſing ſhe might gain ſome informa- 
tion, as well as by enquiring of perſons 

who let out hired coaches, and for this 
- Purpoſe ſhe was deſcending the ftairs 
when the animated dialogue between the 
; miſtreſs and the maid reached her ears 
for the ftairs and paſſages were all car- 
peted, and the door of Mrs. Grinſted's 


1 where i were talking, 


S 


5 * 
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Mrs. Glenmorris then, deſcending the 


ſtairs, heard her name mentioned, and 


heard too that ſhe was conſidered as likely, 
from the ſtate of her mind and her for- 
tune, to be 2. troubleſome inmate; that 
ſhe ſhould be looked upon as an unwor- 
thy acquaintance by the coterie to which 


Mrs, Grinſted belonged, and was ſpoken 


of as the diſgrace of her family, and the 
unhappineſs of her mother. There were 
not many circumſtances that could have 


added to the ; anguiſh of mind Mrs. 


Glenmorris at this moment endured, but 


the undeferved ſtain thus thrown on ber 


character; the cruelty of imputing to 
her, twenty years of whoſe life had been 
paſſed in the moſt affectionate execution 
of the duties of a: wife and a mother, er- 
rors and crimes, the commiſſion of which 
| had. never entered. her mind; the ma- 


lignant arrogance with which Mrs. Grin- 


ſted decided, that the deepeſt wound 
which could lacerate the heart of a parent 
was inflicted on her by the juſt vengeance 


of heaven, were circumſtances that (when, + 


. E added 


of 


” 


3 
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added to the fatigue, fear, and want of 
reſt for ſo many hours, during which ſhe 
bad hardly ſwallowed any nouriſhment) 
quite overcame the little fortitude ſhe 
bad been trying to collect, and inſtead 
of going again to ſpeak to Mrs. Grinſted, 
and name to her the means ſhe meant 
to purſue, Mrs: Glenmorris now walked 
haſtily out of the houſe, unknowing whi- 
ther ſhe was going, yet reſolute to return 
to it no more. | 
In her pocket the had two five pound 
notes (the "remainder of Mrs. Grinſted's 
ban) and ſome filver. The idea of ad- 
vVertiſing for her daughter returned to 
* ber mind as ſoon as it was impreſſed no 
longer with the ſtrictures of the cruel- 
hbeearted woman the had left; of herſelf 
. ; the thought not; her whole foul was 
ET - again abſbrbed in the dea of having been 
"deprived of Medora; and in vague and 
| 1 balf. formed projects for recovering her. 
| That trith an huſband, who idolized both 
. | her and her daughter; with ſuch a man as 
3 een, fo fly attached tothatdaugh: 


ter, 


this cruel rigen, apply for ee 
| afſiſtance. 
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ter, and ſuch a friend as Armitage, Mrs. 
Glenmorris ſhould be fo deſtitute of pro- 
tection, appeared to be the moſt ſtrange 
as well as lamentable of all circumſtances; 
yet her long reſidence out of England, 
and her eſtrangement from the family of 

her parents, had prevented her from cul- - 


tivating the acquaintance of the former 


friends of her. houſe, and thoſe of Glen- 


morris were, beſides Armitage, men who 
had either been carried to different parts 
af the world by the extraordinary changes 
years in Europe, or had retired to their 


eſtates at a great diſtance from London, 
ſo that Mrs. Glenmorris could not re- 


collect one perſon to whom ſhe might, in 


Thus forkiken * Ae het 2 : 


finking with weakneſs, and her heart;ago- 

' nized with pain, ſhe continued to walk 

along the ſtreets; towards Charing Croſs, . * 
where ſhe had ſome recollection of bay; 

| Sacco eee Abe, 


ä hurry 


\ 
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hurry in the ſtreets, the noiſe of carriages, 
and the buſy faces, all eager in ſome pur- 
ſuit, and none probably, at leaſt none in 
her rank of life, who had not an houſe to 

receive them, and friends who : partici- 

-pated in their diſappointment or ſucceſs, 
contributed to diſtract her; ſo that when 
ſhe at length found the place ſhe wanted, 
and entered the office, ſhe was unable to re- 
late the occaſion of her coming; and when 
the perſon who attended aſked her com- 
mands, ſhe fat down and had nearly faint- 
ed, for tears had not once come to her 
relief, ſince the dreadful conviction that 
Medora was torn from er. 
The man in the office, like thoſe in 
6ffices of more conſequence, was totally 
void of feeling; he again, and ſomewhat 
roughly, demanded to know her buſineſs ; 
and with difficulty ſhe explained to him, 
that ſhe wiſhed to put into the papers an 
advertiſement relative to the diſappear- 
ance of a young lady; but the moment 


me had ſaid ſo much, the cruel neceſſity of 


« deſcribing her daughter, of making her 
N e loſs 
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loſs public, and expoſing her to the mali- 
cious animadverſions of the brutal and 
vicious, ſtruck ſo forcibly upon her mind, 
that when the man with an ironical ſneer 
on his countenance aſked her for the par- 
b ticulars, informing her at the ſame time 


1 of the price paid by the line at their office, 

, Mrs. Glenmorris found herſelf utterly in- 

3 capable of executing her plan ; her fenſes 

n were again forſaking her; ſhe leſt the 

* place abruptly, ahd once more found 

9 herſelf in the ſtreet. 

er | She then, without any ſettled tne, 

at went to the hotel which ſhe had quitted 

5 that morning; but the miſtreſs of it wass 
15 conſcious that ſne had been impoſed upon 

ly and ill-treated, and apprehended ſhe had 

at either returned to reproach her, or might 

s; be again come to take up her abode there, 4 
m, which would be attended with trouble 
2 greater than the profit that could be de- 

ar- nved from it; and of her madneſs the hoſ- 

ent teſs doubted not. For theſe reaſons that 

7 of prudent perſon diſappeared, and. ordered” 
— her ſervants to give ſuch anſwers as might 

0 TY 
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deter her late gueſt from renewing her en- 
quiries there. Rudeneſs and denial, when 


ſhe had ſo much need of conſolation and 
. pity, completed the diſtraction that was 


| now gaining rapidly upon her, and im- 


preſſed only with the idea that ſhe was 

ſeeking Medora, and that Mrs. Grinſted 
had driven her from her houſe with me- 
naces and reproaches, ſhe for ſome hours 

wandered about the ſtreets, unconſcious 
whither, and becoming every moment 
leſs and leſs fit for the purpoſe ſhe fan- 
cied the was executing, that of ſeeking 


ber daughter. Towards evening ſhe found 
herſelf in one of the ſtreets near May Fair. 


Her wild looks, her diſordered ſtep, and 


. © ſomething that at once demanded reſpect 


and excited pity, had been unnoticed 
while ſhe had rambled through the great 


auvenues of the city; but now ſeveral women 


obſerved her with curioſity, and ſervants 
ſtanding at the doors looked after her. 


There was nothing about her that gave 


Friſe to ideas of her being a perſon of 

doubtful character. She was till very 

F "i _ handſome, 
. 


* 
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handſome, but ſuch was the dignity of 
her figure and the expreſſion of her face, 
that even the vulgar could not miſtake 
her; her derangement of mind, however, 
becoming more and more viſible, expoſed 

ber to the deſigus of thoſe wretches, al- 
ways on the watch for prey, who lurk 
about the ſtreets of the metropolis, and 
two of them were following her, when a 
woman who obſerved them, and the ob- 
ject of their purſuit, went alſo after her, 
and as ſhe was turning to go towards Hyde 
Park, (for a confuſed notion had ſuddenly 
ſtruck her that Medora was perhaps 
gone back to Upwood) the woman, who 
was one of thoſe good body's that attend 
the ſiek, or lying: in ladies, accoſted her 
with, „Madam, I am afraid you are not 
well; Lam afraid you have loſt your way 
—lt is a late hour rather for a lady like 
you to walk alone in the park, 
Mrs. Glenmorris looked wildly a mo- | 
ment on the ſtranger who accoſted her, 
5 anſwered in a breathleſs, incoherent _ 
„hat ſhe was going to Upwood—; - | 

* 4 | She 
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She thought her daughter might be there 
—Delmont would aſſiſt her, and they 
ſhould find her ſhe hoped — Only,“ 
added ſhe, my fear is that Mrs. 
CErewkherne may have got there firſt, and 
have hid her from us— and Mrs. Grin- 
ſted, I am ſure, would never let me know 
it lt muſt be ſome ſuch thing—T am 
aſtoniſned I did not think of it before.“ 
The woman, who had now an oppor- 
tunity of obſerving her more nearly, was 
convinced that it might be well worth 
her while to take care of a lady, whom 
ſome calamity ſeemed ſuddenly to have 
deprived of reaſon. She had a valuable 
watch by her ſide, and a diamond ring 
on her finger, while the fine linen and 
muſlin, of which her dreſs was compoſed, 
and the handſome laced cloak ſhe was 
: Et in, left no doubt in the wo- 
man's mind as to her rank of life; and 
of courſe ſhe calculated, that any ſer- 
vices done to ſuch a perſon would be 


| * ſufficiently advantageous to herſelf, and 


8 3 * * allo be the means 
5 of 


— 


of getting her recommended to ſome 


was likely to be for a fortnight diſen- 


bent upon, that of haſtening to UpwOOd, 


mh mad, cried ſhe; in a voice that 
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good families.” Mrs. Deacon had juſt . | 
left a lady whom ſhe had attended, and 


gaged. Having nothing therefore to in- 
tercept' her humanity, and imagining it. 
could not fail to be profitable, ſhe per- 
ſiſted in following Mrs. Glenmorris, who, 
having once ſpoken to her, ſuddenly con- 
ceived that ſhe was ſent to engage her to- 
go back to Mrs. Grinſted, and to divert 
her from the purpoſe her mind was now 


and to Denbury Farm, at one of which 
places ſhe was ſure to find Medora. + 

- Impreſſed with this notion, the un- 
lappy diſtracted mother ſtarted away 
from Mrs. Deacon, who would have ta- 
ken her hands, and ran back along the: 
ſtreet from whence ſhe had juſt iſſued. 
Mrs. Deacon purſued her, but, fat and 
heavy, was likely every moment to loſe 
ſight of her, if ſhe had not called aloud, 
to the paſſengers to ſtop her. The- 


„ echoed 
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echoed through the ſtreet; * ſtop her, 
pray ſtop her, or ſhe will do herſelf a 
' miſchief.” Two footmen, who were 
. lounging at the door of a great houſe, . 
came forward at the cry, extended their 
arms to prevent her paſſage, and the 
poor affrighted Mrs. Glenmorris ſunk 
down before them—while ſhe tried, but 
had no voice to implore their mercy. Mrs. 
Deacon, who followed quickly, found her 
fallen on her knees on the pavement, her 
hat had fallen off, and her ſtill fine hair, 


5 flowing over her face, added to the wild- 


neſs of her countenance, while ſhe graſped 
the iron bars of the area, and proteſted 
| that no force ſhould compel her to re- 
turn to Mrs. Grinfted, who had uſed 


ber fo cruelly; that ſhe would go to 


Upwood ; and that nobody had any right 
to detain her. The woman now began 
to expoſtulate, while a crowd gathered 
round them, and Mrs. Glenmortis, whoſe 
- phrenzy encreaſed by oppoſition, by heat, 


and by the ſtrange faces that ſurrounded. 


vw" anſmered * 5 repeated ſhrieks, 
HY. 1 and 
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EP by proteſting, that ſhe would ſeverely 
puniſh any one who attempted to detain 
her from going to Upwood. 

Lady Mary de Verdon was at cards 
in her front drawing room, with Lady 
Limpſton, Lady Barbara Grieves, (her 
old friend and correſpondent) and Mrs. 
Bayley, one of thoſe good ſort of folks 
who are ſo uſeful in the houſes of ſuper- - 
annuated dowagers, to.make up a rubber, , 
or do any other little ſervice that may be 
required of them. Miſs Cardonnel, the 
darling grand - daughter of Lady Mary, 
and a Miſs Richmond, one of her young 
friends, were practiſing a new duet in 
the | adjoining dreſſing room, which, ag 
the . houſe was large, was alſo in front, 
when the meditations on the long trump 
in one room, and the muſical. harmony 
in the other, were interrupted by the in- 
creaſing noiſe in the ſtreet.” At length 
Mrs. Bayley, who was the only one of - 
the elderly party whole ears were very. 
quick, could not refrain from going dur- 
en the window; but as what 

. 8 the. h 
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ſh& could ſee from thence rather irri- 
tated than ſatisfied her curiofity, ſhe rang 
the bell to know what was the matter, 


and the only ſervant, who was not by 
this time engaged before the door, at- 


tending the ſummons, was interrogated 
by Lady Mary, as to the noiſe in the 


ftreet. Oh! my lady,” ſaid Michael, 


tis a crazy perſon, my lady, who have 
ſcaped away out of a mad houſe, my 
lady, and got to be ſtart ſtaring mad, 


juſt here before your ladyſhip's door; and 


Miffus Dacon, my lady; the nuſs tinder, 


as uſed to be at Lady Benton's, over- right, 


is trying, my lady, to make her quiet, 
and. get her back to the mad doctor; but 


ſhe's: deſpert miſchievous, my lady, and 


Abel and Jann are a SOIT: 0 hold 


her.“ 221 Bows 127 Das 


»© Miſs Qlaitedlza at A buten ran 
into the room, and told her grand-mo- 
ther, that the unfortunate perſon in the 
ſtreet was certainly a gentle woman“ It 
is ſhocking to ſee her,” ſaid the young 
lady. * Mrs. * wiſh, if my grand- 
24 e mama 
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mama has no objection, that you would 
go down and ſee what can be done for 
her.” Lady Mary, who underſtood very 
little, and cared till leſs about the dif- 

treſs of a perſon at her door, never how- 
ever contradicted. a wiſh of Miſs Car- 
donnel's, even though the rubber muſt 
| ſtand ſtill, and Mrs. Bayley, glad to 1 
the young heireſs, went down. 

There was by this time a collection 
round the door of near three hundred 
people. Mrs. Bayley, on the firſt glance 
at the unhappy object before her, ſaw 
ſhe was a perſon of ſome conſideration, 
and being ſhewn the watch and ring 
which Mrs. Deacon had taken into her 
care, nothing more proper occurred to her 
therefore, than to have the poor ſufferer 
brought into the houſe, in the lower part 
of which there was no likelihood of her 
incommoding Lady Mary, who was too 
infirm ever to come down ſtairs, (except 
when carried by her ſervants to her coach). 
Miſs Cardonnel, who with generous ſo- 
licitude had by this time ventured to 


the 
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the door, was eager that the unhappy 
ſtranger might be brought away from 
the rude gaze of the multitude. Her 
will was the. law of all the family, and 
the men ſervants were now directed to 
what was very eaſily performed, for by 
this time Mrs. Glenmorris was quite ex- 
hauſted, and, unreſiſting, ſuffered herſelf 
to be carried into the houſe, whither 
Mrs. Deacon followed her by Miſs Car- 
donnel's directions, and the men being 
diſmiſſed, ſhe was placed on a ſopha in 
a back parlour, appropriated to the uſe 
of the houſe · keeper. 
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CHAP. 1x. 
| — ue vo 
Of evils, and exceſſive, ovefturns 
All patience ! 


ks. GLEkNMORRts was now in the 
* houſe of her mother, brought thi- 
ther by accident, after the lapſe of near 
twenty years; but ſhe was totally uncon- 
ſcious where ſhe was, and Lady Mary 
little knew the inmate whom the com- 
paſſion of Miſs Cardonnel had induced 
her to receive. 


Miſs Cardonnel was of an humane and 


generous diſpoſition; and though her edu- 
cation had been ill directed, and every 
poſſible pains had been takensto | 
her proud, ſelfiſh, and inſenſible, by the 

fooliſh admiration and boundleſs indul» 
gence of her grandmother, and the adu- 
lation of- the dependents and domeſtics, 
ihe was a rare inſtance of a young wo- 


. ; 
wh, . 
__- 
| . 


| one y which ſo — peo- 
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man poſſeſſing an heart which proſpe- 
rity could not Wend nor bad example 


vitiate. 
The general calamities of poverty and 


ſorrow, which diſtreſs thoſe who are not 


determined to be blind, in every ſtreet, 
and form a ſhocking contraſt to the ſplen- 
dor and luxury of the rich in the me- 
tropolis, had always hurt the ſenſibility 
of Miſs Cardonnel, who had frequently 
been remonſtrated with by her gover- 
neſſes, and laughed at by her young com- 
panions, for collecting, ſaid the el - 
derly ladies, © ſuch crowds of beggars 
round the coach door; that there was 
no comfort in their airings,” while tho 


gay giddy flutterers of fortune, who 


threw away their time and money in 
purſuing all ſorts of trifles round the town, 
thought it vaſtly abſurd that Miſs Car- 


5 donnel often put aſide half a crown or 


half a guinea, whick ſhe was ſolicited to 


lay out, ſaying, ſhe made à conſcience of 


not throwing away in frivolous purchaſes 


ple 
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ple wanted to enable them merely to 
eit. 

With this general diſpoſition to bene- 


volence the appearance of Mrs. Glen- 
morris could not fail to affect her, and 


probably would have done ſo, if ſhe had 


not obſerved in the haggard countenance, 
the glazed unconſcious eyes, and inco- 
herent- ravings of the unhappy ſtranger, 


| ſomething that appeared familiar to her 


memory. Who was it the perſon before 
her was like? and where had tones ex- 
actly ſimilar been preſent to her? The 
form of the face, the figure of the perſon, 
and the voice, all bore a moſt extraor- 


dinary reſemblance to her mother, who 


died when ſhe was thirteen, and whom 
ſhe perfectly recollected. This reſem- 
blance was, ſhe thought, merely acci- 
dental, but it affected Miſs Cardonnel 
ſo much, that when after a ſhort interval 
of ſilence, the conſequence of her being 


totally exhauſted, Mrs. Glenmorris again 


began to call upon her daughter, to en- 
treat them to let her go to her child, 
91 0n Si B her 
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her angel child, and to conſider what 
might be the conſequence of her mo- 
ther's being thus torn from her; when 
ſhe again ſhrieked and raved, calling on 
heaven to witneſs how barbarouſly ſhe 
was: treated, Miſs Cardonnel could not 
remain in the room, but recommending 
her earneſtly to the care of the houſe- 
keeper and Mrs. Deacon, retired in tears; 
yet recovering herſelf as ſoon as ſhe 
could, went to give an account to Lady 
Mary of the ſituation of the unfortunate 
lady, and aſk permiſſion for her to be 
put to bed, and taken care of in the 
houſe, till her friends, who would un- 
doubtedly miſs her, en come to take 


ber into their care. 


Lady Mary, who was in no * of 
being herſelf incommoded by this arrange- 

ment, willingly conſented, but Mrs. Bay- 
ley, though with great deference to Mis 
Cardonnel, raiſed ſome objections. She 
{aid the poor lady was moſt undoubtedly 


raving mad, and, ſhe ſhould have thought, 


had broke from her confinement in ſome 
0 : : | houſe 
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- houſe deſtined for the reception of luna- 
tics, yet ſome appearances contradicted 
that ſuppoſition; her dreſs, and her re- 
markable fine long hair; the watch ſhe 
had by her fide, and the ring on her fin- 
ger; therefore to be ſure, mad as ſhe 
was now ſhe had not been long ſo, and 
for myſelf, J freely confeſs,” faid Mrs. 
Bayley, that I have my doubts—If the 
poor lady ſhould be afflicted with a 
phrenzy fever It may be infectious ; it 
may be attended with very diſagreeable 
circumſtances I own I have my doubts 
how dear Lady Mary might like to be 
pub to the inconveniencies it might bring 
on.” 

Lady Mary heard not half this, and what 
ſhe did hear made very little impreſſion 


upon her—She bade her dear Mary (Miſs 


Cardonnel) do juſt as ſhe pleaſed, and then 
returned again to her rubber with her two 
venerable friends, who took no part what- 
ever in the converſation, and ſeemed to 
have outlived every faculty and every 
8 2 but thoſe which enabled them to 

deal, 
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deal, ſhuffle, and calculate their win- 
nings. | 
But if tranquillity was thus reſtored 


above it was by no means the caſe below, 


where the houſe-keeper, who never loved 
any kind of trouble, and began to appre- 


hend ſhe ſhould have a great deal, was 


very much out of humour with Mrs. 


Deacon, with whom ſhe was acquainted, 
and after many oblique remarks on mer- 
cenary officiouſneſs, ſaid, © I hope you 


will ſtay yourſelf, ma'am, and look after 
this perſon; if Miſs Cardonnel's whim is 


for her to ſtay here; for my lady is going 


out a town in a few days, and for my part 
I ſhall bave fatigue enough, and cannot 


have my reſt-broke in upon by ſtrangers, 
not 1.,”—She then deſired Miſs Cardon- 
nel's maid to aſk her miſtreſs what room 
' the ſtrange lady was to have, and who was 
to ſtay with her—* We ſhall be waked 
all night, I ſuppoſe, ” ſaid ſhe, and mid 


as well paſs it in Bedlam, if once ſhe be- 

gins her tantarums. A ſtrange fancy, I 

think, of Miſs Cardonnel's, to bring mad 
© folks 
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folks into our houſe; but I hope we 
ſhall be _ of the trouble on't to- 
morrow. 

The . ſubject of theſe ſelfiſh 
apprehenfions was. once - more ſunk into 


ſilence. Exhauſted and breathleſs, al- 
moſt ſenſeleſs, ſhe ſuffered them to carry 
her up ſtairs, where ſlie was put into bed, 
and Miſs Cardonnel, directing Mrs. Dea- 
con to ſtay by her, and aſſuring her ſhe 
ſhould be ſatisfied for any trouble ſhe 
might have, ventured once more to ap- 
proach; and'to take her hand, which now 
lay lifeleſsly on the quilt. , It was very 


feveriſh, and communicated an heat like 


that which is felt after touching nettles ; 

her pulſe could not be counted, and Miſs 

Cardonnel, alarmed for the life of the un- 
happy ſtranger, diſpatched her own foot- 


man for the peer 5 unde the 


; ny: 5 5551 


This 


gentleman, as 3 as * Was 


2 Adtful, highly applauded the generoſity 
of Miſs Cardonnel. He told her the 
| "yy ny was. certainly oppreſſed with 


. 


fever, 
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violent agitation of ſpirits and exceſſive 
fatigue ; that of the diſarrangement of her 
intellects de could not judge in her pre- 
ſent ſtate, but that he would order what 


ber relapſing into thoſe alarming fits of 
raving and exclamation that had been 


away, Lady Mary not knowing of his vi- 
fit, and the medicine being ſoon after, 


though not without difficulty, admini- 
ſtered, Mrs. Deacon entered in due form 


: complacency that ſhe was ſure of being 
5 handfemely paid by Miſs Cardonnel, be- 
-Kides the advantage ſhe expected to derive 
from the friends of the lady whom fhe had 


A ſo opportunely met and protected. + 


medicine that the unhappy patient was 
kept duting the night/in a ſort of unquict 
fumber. With the morning u flight de- 
N returned and Mrs. 


Glenmorris 


fever, which ſeemed to him to ariſe from 


ſhould quiet her, and prevent, if poſſible, 


deſcribed to him. This done, he went 
4 'Þ highly on her ſagacity, and thinking with 


It was only by repeated doſes of the 


F 
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Glentwontia ſtarting up, undrew her cur- 
tain, and looking wildly on the woman 
who ſat near the bed, ſaid in a hurrying 
manner, Where am I? My child, my 


Medora, is ſhe here? Has any one had the 


humanity to reſtore her? Pray, en. 
tell me, where am I? 


A Deacon; ho invigioet: hetrpa- 


tient had a lucid interval, and that ſhe 
ſnould take advantage of it to find where 
her friends reſided ; ſhe therefore began 
with more exactneſs than diſcretion to 
relate what had paſſed the evening before, 
adding, So you are now, ma am, in the 
houſe of a; lady of faſhion, who is very 
willing you ſhould remain, till fuch time 
as you are able ren 
friends. 4 8. n 

Mrs. Glenmorris now e to 


recal all that happened the preceding 
evening till after leaving the news- paper 
office, ſhe had found fatigue of body and 


anguiſh of mind inſenſibly overwhelm her. 
She was now become an object of charity 
5 A F ne ber houſe 


from 


N nE VON 

from wandering in the ſtreet! But it was 
the cauſe of all this that hung with dread- 
ful weight on her heart, However hu- 
miliating the conſequences, they were 
nothing, and only the image of her dear 
loſt girl dwelt on the A of the wretched 
nm. 

In the ſevere trials be had Wes expoſed 
to in the early part of her life, Mrs. Glen- 
morris had ſhewn no want of fortitude 
und force of mind. The ſeries of years 
ſhe had ſince paſſed with a man, the 
ſtrength of whoſe underſtanding had ſub- 
dued the violence of his paſſions, and 
who poſſeſſed the rare aſſemblage of ge- 

nius and reaſon, had given to a mind 
naturally of ſuperior rank every advan- 
tage which it could derive either from 
obſervation or books; but during that 
time, protected by his tenderneſs from 
every inconvehience, ſhe had not felt the 
evils of life, and was now but ill prepared 
to reſiſt what had ſo unexpectedly fallen 
upon her the heavieſt, the ſevereſt of 
; Wy ga loſs of a beloved child. 

5 A partial 


3 
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A partial recovery of that reaſon, which 
this great misfortune had ſhaken, was to 
her only a renewal of anguiſh. She had 
juſt enough recollection of the general 
habits and ſentiments of her mind, to 
know, that, inſtead of giving herſelf up to 
deſpair, ſhe ought to collect all her powers, 
and exert them to recover her child. With 
her hands prefled cloſely over her eyes, as 
if at -once to- conceal from her the light 
of day, which was become odious to her, 
and to ſtop the throbbing pulſes in her 
temples, Mrs. Glenmorris endeayoured to 
acquire calmneſs enough to act with more 
effect than ſhe had hitherto done, IWW 
nights, and the greater part of two days, 
| ſhe had been lamenting inſtead of acting; 
n and perhaps rendered incurable, evils the 
might have remedied—and duty, affec - 


mn tion, every motive now called upon her 
* to practiſe maxims ſhe had a thouſand 
d times recommended. While the nurſe 
1 continued therefore to talk, Mrs. Glen- 


morris heeding her not, and, unconſcious + 
1 of what ſhe ſaid, was contriying how. ſhe , | 
/ TT Eo 


7 
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might avail herſelf of the kindneſs of the 


woman of rank in whoſe hauſe ſhe un- 


derſtood herſelf to be, to ſet on foot thoſe 


enquiries for Medora, which Mrs. Grin- 
ſted had been fo far from aſiſting i in, 


that, inſtead even of words of pity and 


conſolation, ſhe had heard from her only 


- taunts and reproaches. 


In purſuance of this plan, N Mrs. Glen- 


morris defired to have her cloaths brought 
her, and exerted all her ſtrength to riſe 
and dreſs herſelf; but having with diffi- 
| culty-done fo, ſhe became ſo faint, and 


found her head again ſo confuſed, that 
ſhe was under the neceſſity of lying down 


on the bed for a few moments, when ſhe 


told the nurſe, ſhe thought ſhe ſhould be 
A great deal better.. 


| Mrs. Deacon was one of thoſe pad 


woos. who are paid for their attendance 
on others, and apply the advantages de- 
rived from their labour to the indulgence 
of themſelves in articles of luxury, which 
from their own ſituation 1 in life they could 
Never obtain. She was a Jolly dame of 


fifty- 


T 
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ffty-four, with a round red face, an al- 


moſt gigantic perſon, and an herculean 
conſtitution ; ſo that ſhe could fit up 


for. months together, and eat and drink 


the whole day, with a perſeverance which 


was, apparently, extremely beneficial to 


her health. Lady Mary had always been 


- remarkably attentive to tha elegance and ; 
nicety of her table ; and, as ſhe advanced 


in years, ſhe became more faſtidious and 
luxurious. At two o'clock, every day, 


| a collation was ſerved up in her drefling- 


room, and as ſoon as it was over, Mrs. 
Spicer the houſe-keeper, and any one 
among the domeſtics whom ſhe 'choſe to 


| honour, were admitted to ſhare the ſame 


repaſt in Mrs. Spicer's parlour. The 
brawny attendant on poor Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris was extremely diſpoſed to avail herſelf 


of this occaſion of indulging her appetite, 


and of taſting ſome ſweet white wine, with 


which ſhe knew the gueſts in the houſe- 
| keeper's room were occaſionally treated. 


As Mrs. Glenmorris deſired to be left 
alone, the opportunity was not to be neg- 
Es L 5 lected 5 
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lected; gliding, therefore, down the back 
fairs as filently and nimbly as her bulk 
would permit, the good guardian of the 
ſick, who was received kindly by Mrs, 
_ Spicer, was ſoon ſo buſy with the niceties 
before her, and the Spaniſh wine had ſo 
| powerful an influence, that'ſhe forgot the 
poor lady above, and began to relate hiſ- 
tory after hiſtory of all © the good families 
ſhe had ended in told how ſuch a lord 
behaved to his lady; and how genteel 
Sir Marmaduke Mandrake was to all the 
nuſſes and ſarvunts, when Lady Mandrake, 
after being married nine years without 
arrow child, purſented Sir Marmaduke 
With as foin a boy as Iver the fun ſhoon 
upd. 
Mrs. Tlennivers, roles thus e 
from her i impertinent prate, regained once 
more that degree of recollection, which 
was neceſſary to enable her to carry into 
execution the vague plan that had before 
occurred to her. She got up, therefore, 
and having twice rang the bell, 1 in the in- 
b 7 N a meſſage to the lady 


2 | of 


TT 


not directly knowing her daughter, yet 
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of the houſe, but no one attending 
the ſummons, ſhe determined to go 


herſelf. On reaching half way down the 
ſtairs, however, the opiate, which had fail- 


ed of giving her quiet fleep, added to the 
giddineſs and confuſion of her head. She 
had juſt preſence of mind enough to hold 
by the baluſtrade, that ſne might not 
fall, and ſlowly and with difficulty arrived 


at the drawing - room floor, which conſiſt- 
ed of two very ſpacious, and one ſmaller 
apartment, ſplendidly furniſhed, Paſſing 
- through the firſt of theſe, which was 
empty, Mrs. Glenmorris advanced through ' 
the open door to the ſecond. An old 


lady was there alone, ſeated on a damaſk 


ſola, and ſurrounded - by filk Pillows. ; 


| Not hearing! very diſtinctly, and imagin- 
ing it to be one of her attendants, ſhe 


took no notice of the perſon approaching 


ber, till Mrs. Glenmorris, at that moment, 
conſcious that ſhe beheld her mother, 
uttered a loud ſhrick, and fell at her feet. 


Lady Mary, terrified and confuſed, 


yet 


} 


L 3 * having 
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having recollection enough of her face 


and figure to be ſhocked and amazed, 
rang violently for the attendants. A man 
and two female ſervants flew in alarm to 
my lady My lady! your ladyſhip ! 
they were ſtruck dumb, as well by the 
Proſtrate and agonized figure of Mrs. 
Glenmerris, as by the exclamation of Lady 
4 55 

% Who is this yo e ſhe an- 
grily—*< how came ſhe in my houſe ; wo 
dared bring her here K 

It is the lady, ma'am,” bes the 
man the lady that was taken mad in 
the ſtreet laſt night, and that Mrs. 125 


ley —“ 


« Mrs. Bayley * * U was she then whoſe 


| officious ; impertinence had contrived this 
 interview—for Lady Mary was fiow cer- 


tain 1t was her daughter ſhe ſaw kneeling 
before her; that daughter to whom ſhe 
had been indifferent and ſevere in her 


youth, and who now was the object of 


her diſlike and dread.—*< Mrs. Bayley !” 


Sed * angrily, her voice trembling 


with 


kd 
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with paſſion— « Let Mrs. Bayley be ſent 
for this moment—how dares ſhe take 


ſuch liberties—where is my Mary NA 


is Miſs Cardonnel?” 
Mrs. Glenmorris, diſtracted as ſhe was 
between the loſs of her child, and this 
ſudden and unſought interview with her 
mother, was hardly able to articulate— 
« My mother !—have mercy upon me!“ 
—uttered in a tone of anguiſh, which 


would have moved any other heart, had 


no effect on the callous boſom of the 
Lady Mary.— She moved away from the 


place where her unhappy daughter knelt, 


and, aſſiſted by her woman, was carried 


to her drefling-foom, when ſhe again 


gave peremptory orders that Mrs. Bayley 


might be ſent for; and continued loudly. . * * 


to call for Miſs Cardonnel—her A 
Mary. SO Db 
The footman 6 VET her that Me 
Cardonnel was gone out in the coach 
with Miſs Richmond. A ſervant was 


0 diſpatched for her, and another ſent to 
debre Mrs. Bayley would inſtantly attend. - 
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Lady Mary then began to lament herſelf, 
and ſoon explained to ſuch of the won- 
dering ſervants as were preſent, who the 
lady was, that till then had appeared to be 
a ſtranger, introduced into the houſe by 
the active compaſſion of Miſs Cardonnel. 
Mrs. Bayley being really one of thoſe 
officious perſons, who are generally de- 
teſted by the ſervants of a great family, 
Was now without an advocate to remind 
Lady Mary, that ſhe had, in fact, op- 
poſed the admiſſion of the ſtranger, while 
 MiG Cardonnel had infifted upon it; but, 
 beficks that, none of them felt diſpoſed 
do ſpeak in favour of the buſy whiſperer, 
Mrs. Bailey; they were thunderſtruck, 


5 1 - when they perfectly comprehended that 


the unhappy perſon, whoſe diftreſsful en- 
trance into her houfe was ſo offenſive to 
Lady Mary, was her own daughter. No 
| offence that ſhe could poſſibly have com- 
. mitted eighteen or twenty years before, 
ſeemed to be a ſufficient reaſon for this 
; unnatural rejection of her, and however 
Youre intereft Froſt compel them to follow 
| their 
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their lady's orders, there was not one of 


them who would go with a meffage to 


Mrs. Glenmorris to leave the houfe. They 


lingered inſtead of obeying, in hopes that 
the generoſity -of Mifs Cardonnel might 


obtain a reſpite, at leaſt, for the bevy 


tunate lady. 
She was herſelf again e of 


her miſeries for ſome moments after 


her mother ſo abruptly left her, ſhe re- 
mained ſtill kneeling, with her head on 
her arms, which reſted on a chair and the 
ſhort though extraordinary ſcene ſhe had 
paſſed, appeared like a wild dream. The 
delirtum which had been gaining on her 
ever fince Medora was mifling, returned 
with accumulated force, and the was 
ſeized-with a paroxyſm more vielent than 
that of the preceding day. Her cries 

ſoon brought Mrs, Deacon, and ſeveral 

of the ſervants into The room, and with 
great difficulty, aſſiſted by the footmen, 
they forced her back to the room ſhe had 


left, where, as it was at a great diſtance 


ns oa oa ada they 
7 e imagined 
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imagined he might remain unheard, at 
Jeaft till Miſs Cardonnel arrived. 


That amiable girl came back in about 

$ an hour, and at the ſame moment arrived 
Mrs. Bailey. The latter, with difficulty 

obtained an hearing in vindication of her 
innocence; the former was ſhocked and 

amazed to underſtand, that the poor wan- 
derer ſhe had been induced to ſuccour 
from motives of humanity, was ſo near 
a relation. She could not liſten, without 
ſhuddering, to the ſevere anathemas which 
Lady Mary uttered—inſiſting upon it, 
tat the whole was a plan artfully con- 
trived, to force her to receive an un- 
grateful and worthleſs woman, whom ſhe 


never would conſider as her child. Mis 


Cardonnel had often attempted, but in 
vain, to ſoften the reſentment that, when- 
ever they were named, her grandmother 
En: expreſſed againſt the family of Glenmor- 

ris. This was the only point wherein 
the had no influence, and Lady Mary 

we had frequently enjoined | her ſilence in ſo 
aa a "I: that Miſs Cardonnel 
TR thought | 


I 
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thought ſhe did more harm than, good 
in attempting ta plead for them. Since it 


had been known, that they intended to 


try how far the will of old de -— Fon 
left an opening to the ſucceſſion of. his 
youngeſt daughter's heirs, this hatred on 


the part of Lady Mary had received an 


acceſſion of inveterate malignity, and 
ſne had never heard the ſubject named 


without reproaching Miſs Cardonnel for 


her weakneſs. Theſe are the people, 


cried ſhe, © you would have me be kind 
to theſe very people who are now going 


to law with you, and would rob you, op 
your birth- right.“ | | 
Lady Mary, far 8 being moved to 
compaſſion, when the deplorable ſituation 
of her daughter was repreſented to her, 
perſiſted in her reſolution of. having 
her removed from her houſe. Miſs Car- 


donnel reſolved not to execute ſo cruel 


an order, at leaſt till ſome comfortable 


ſituation could be found for her aunt, 


ſent for Mrs. Grinſted, who was, ſhe 
n che likelieſt perſon to aſſiſt her 
| 0 with 


* 
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with counſel, and to appeaſe the anger 
of her grandmother. 

Mrs. Grinſted arrived at a late hour 
of the afternoon, and appeared neither 
much ſhocked, nor much furprized at 
what had happened. She explained the 
cauſe of Mrs. Glenmorris's inſanity by 
relating, that having come to London 
with her daughter on the law buſineſs, 
they had lodged at an hotel, where the 
young lady had it feems ſome acquaint- 
ance, with whom, in the inconſiderateneſs 
of her juvenile enthuſiaſm, the effect pro- 
bably of an ill- directed education, ſhe 
had evaded—in a word eloped. 

Miſs Cardonnel was more affected than 

before, when ſhe had learned the ſource 
of that ſorrow, which had crufhed to the 
earth a woman, hom even in her preſent 
fate of mental imbecility engaged her 
affection, while ſhe called forth her pity; 


. but Mrs. Grinſted did not encourage this 


generous ſympathy; ſhe appeared very re- 
ſerved; hinted that there were circum- 
3 Rances in the caſe, with which it was 
: not 


” 
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; not defirable that Miſs Cardonnel ſhould 
be acquainted, and repreſented how very 
improper it was, that ſhe ſhould interfere 
in an affair that could only properly be 
decided by the feelings an judgment of 
Lady Mary. 

Having thus damped, as ſhe imagined, 
the indiſcreet Zeal of this young and dif 
intereſted advocate, Mrs. Grinſted re- 
newed her private conference with Lady 
Mary; while Miſs Cardonnel, whoſe af- 
fectionate heart was aponized by her 
zunt's diſtreſſes, went up to enquire after 
her. Mrs. Glenmorris becarne every hour 
in a more diſtreſſed ſtate. The fever 
which had ſeized her brain gained upon » 
her, and whoever had ſeen her at that 
period, would not have heſitated to ſay, 
as the nurſe and people about her now 
did, that ſhe was abſolutely inſane. At 
Miſs Cardennel's requeſt, the ee 
again attended her in the evening, and 
ſhe appeared to him to be in a ſtate that 
reer n remedies and diſcipline, 

- Oe . 
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ſuch as could only be obtained in an 
houſe appropriated to the reception of 
patients labouring under the loſs of rea- 
ſon. Miſs Cardonnel wiſhed to conceal 
this opinion yet another day from her 
grandmother and Mrs. Grinſted, in hopes 
that ſome alteration for the better might 
happen, but Dr. * * * thought 
it his duty to announce the truth to 
Lady Mary he knew not how nearly the 

ſtranger was related to her. 
In conſequence of this intelligence, 
which was ſtill farther confirmed in his 
viſit the following morning, it was deter- 
mined that the name and condition of 
Mrs. Glenmorris ſhould be kept a ſecret 
from every body, and that ſhe ſhould be 
conveyed, as privately as poſſible, to one 
of the moſt remote houſes, within twenty 
miles of London, where lunatics are re- 
ceived. It was by no means proper, 
that one ſo nearly related to Miſs Car- 
donnel, ſhould be known to be in this 
| — ee. Lady Mary, in 


| agreeing 


A 


—- 
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agreeing to pay a very handſome ſalary, 
tried to perſuade herſelf that ſne ſhould 


acquit herſelf of her duty — She was ſure 


at leaſt of gaining many points of great 


conſequence. Impreſſed from the re- 
ports of Mrs. Crewkherne, with the 


moſt invidious idea of her daughter's at- 


tachment to Mr. Armitage, ſhe really 


thought that to conceal her from him, 
was to fave her from future miſconduct. 
She would, by holding Mrs. Glenmorris 


in her power, put an end to the proſe- 


cution of a ſuit which ſhe could not 


think of with patience, and acq uit her- 
ſelf of her maternal duties in a manner 


even exemplary, by receiving, though va 
under another name, the daughter who 


had thrown off her protection, and defied 
her authority. 

Mrs. Grinſted undertook-to ſettle * 
buſineſs for her, aſſiſted by Mrs. Deacon. 
Lady Mary haſtened a few days her in- 


tended departure from London, and Miſs 

Cardonnel, no longer ſuffered to exerciſe 

her generous humanity, was compelled 
to. 
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to leave the unfortunate mother of Me- 
dora, who, ſometimes raving for her daugh- 
ter, ſometimes ſunk in dejection, was 
conveyed under the name of Mrs. Tich- 
field to an houſe in Hertfordſhire, on = 
borders of Eſſex. 
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CHAR IX. 


1 he 3 is 1 1 * loſt her? If? 
Ah! how endure I now to think it may be 
How, ſhould it prove fo, live? 


HEN, after a rapid journey, George 
Delmont arrived at Upwood, his 


| eee and conſternation are not | 


to be conceived. 


By a feries ee adinC- 5 
ſtances; which frequently occafions the de- 


lay of letters between England and Ireland, 

Delmont had never received any of thoſe 
written to him by Mrs. Glenmorris or 
Medora,” after the firſt week of his ab- 
ſence, ſo that now, without the leaſt 
previous information, he found his houſe 


deſerted by thoſe, whoſe love and eſ- 


teem he had conſidered as the deareſt 
addition to the comforts of homie; and 


to which he had looked forward as a 


compenſation 
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- compenſation for all the perplexity and 
uneaſineſs of his long abſence. 

He haſtened over to Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris's lodging at Fe 1t was 


. ſtil worſe. 


He approgched the bort on 
the ſide where were Mrs. Glenmorris's 

apartments. Sufanne, her Swiſs ſervant, 

was ſitting in the old faſhioned projecting 
window, where, on a ſort of ſhelf that 
went round it, within, was Medora's lit- 
tle collection of geraniums and myrtles, 


uit ſome curious roſes and mignionet. 


Suſanne was at work, but her mind ſeem- 
ed indeed to have frayed from her fin- 
gers, and ſhe ſeemed as if ſhe was ready 
to weep over the plants. left to her care, 
Delmont ſtood looking at her a moment; 
but when ſhe perceived. him, the poor 
woman flew round to the door, and ea- 
gerly enquired for news from her dear 
ladies? He came to her, he ſaid, for 
neus, for he had only heard at home 
that they had been gone a fortnight ; 
| the countenance ; of Suſanne immediately 
; ans fell, 
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fell, and it was with difficulty ſhe ſuffici- 


_ ently recovered herſelf to tell him, that ſhe 


had every day expected her ladies home, 
becauſe ſne had not heard of them for 
above a week, and could no otherwiſe 
account for their ſilence. She had never 
ſince ſhe entered on her ſervice, which 


was when Medora was an infant, been ſo 


long ſeparated from her and her mother ; - 
and now poor Suſanne. felt ſo deſerted 
and forlorn, that ſhe tormented herſelf 
with a thouſand wild conjectures and ap- 
prehenſions, which, vague and unfounded 
as he thought them, failed not to add $2 
to the diſquiet of Delmont. 
Aſhamed, however, of bans alarmed 
at what was probably only a common 
occurrence, he checked the diſpoſition he 
felt to. indulge deſpondence which might - 
be groundleſs and childiſh, and endea-. 


voured to re- aſſure a de - while ſhe - 


continued however to lament herſelf, and 


to tell, in her motly language, which had 


afink a fund of * oddly. embroi- 
; ; dered 
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dered with Engliſh and German, how 
dull and fad a life ſhe led. The farmer's 
wife was a very good woman ta be ſure, 
but then ſhe was always buſy brewing 
and baking, and getting the men's din- 
ner, or elſe out at market, and. ſome- 
times there was nobody in the houſe, 
Suſanne: ſaid, but | herſelf and aiors elle 
ad peur, des Bohemiens, des 1mandiants, 
des matelots avec des jambes de bois, qui 
rodvient” autonr a ta maiſon ; * et dont 

en avoit n Momfteur,“ ſaid the, © qui 
parceque e hit ai repondu te Mans, a 
pee jurk, et wappelle Fxavcns Bicue 
avec _ ee et des or ent: 


25 wech an.” 


5 Belmont, to 1 Peer Sudtve from 
any ſuch diſagreeable rencontres for the 
future, told her ſhe ſhould remove to 
pwood till her lady's return; a pro- 

| pPoſal the poor woman joyfully accepted, 
and the ſame evening Delmont ſent one 
of his men to attend her, in a convenient 

2 obs with, ma tak FIR: garden, 
1 e which 
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which Suſanne declared ſhe could not 
leave to the chance of their being taken * 
care of by the farmer's maid. _ 

Her arrival did not ſerve to appeaſe 
the reſtleſs anxiety of Delmont. He 
had now ſomebody to talk to of it, and 


his wanderings round his houſe and 
grounds no longer yielding him any de- 


light, uſually ended in a conference with 
Suſanne—whoſe ſolicitude every hour en- 
creaſed, and after two days ſhe ſaid, 

« Il eft impoſſible que madame, ou mademoi- 


elle ne ſoit pas malade, mon Dieu! — Ali! "BY 
4 monfieur 3 ft vous Doulieꝝ ecrire !” 


To write had been Delmonts firſt idea 
—yet there was ſomething like impropriety 


in writing, as if to require Mrs. Glenmor- 
ris's return as ſoon as he himſelf arrived. 

There were, undoubtedly, letters that had 
miſſed him, accounting for her abſence ; 


and all that ſeemed now neceſſary was for 
her to know (which he had. informed her 
on the inſtant of his arrival) that he Was 
once more at Up]W ) Od. 
He waited her anſwer, which might 
= N 2x 0 
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have uiived on the ſecond day, with in- 
quietude, It was, however, poſſible that 
a tranſient abſence, the preſſure of buſi- 
neſs, or many other circumſtances, might 
have prevented her replying exactly by 
the poſt's return. Another day, how- 
ever, came — no letter !—a fourth arrived, 
and ſtill the comfortleſs anſwer that there 


woas no letter at the poſt for him. Su- 
ſeanne repeated, Ah! f monfieur voudres 
ecrire un petit mot.” And it occurred to 


Delmont, that poſſibly Mrs. Glenmorris 
might have removed from the hotel, 
8 her letters to Suſannne were 
dated, and had gone into lodgings, while 
it was very probable that the people 
at their firſt reſidence had forgotten her 
add reſs, or r neglected to ſend ber let- 
ters. | 

On the fourth day, therefore, after his 
: warn, Delmont wrote to the miſtreſs of 
the hotel, and on the fifth received the 
following letter from one of her men: 


/ 


xy 75 5 «SIR, 
; y : a 7 % 


"= gin, 


With my miſſus's wan 1 duty, this 
comes to let you no, that Mrs. Glen- 
murry and miſs, has been gone from here 
about a wick. The young lady went fuſt, 
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and the older lady ſtade on night, but no 


more ater her. Cant pertend to ſay were 
there gone two, not havin leef a drick- 
ſhon. From, fir, your humble ſervant | 
to command, : 
\ CanRrtsTOPHER Carver.” : 
eber, TOO, - 
Jully 3oth, 17 


8 was aſtoniſhed at 150 pur- py 


- 


port of this letter—and when poor Su- 


ſanne heard it, he was obliged to ſuppreſs 
his own feelings, to appeaſe the grief and 
fear it inflicted on her. He then walked 
out to conſider what he. ſhould do, and 
after weighing maturely every circum- 
ſtance that related to Mrs. Glenmorris's 
ſituation, he could not help concluding, 
Ut it Lo be ſome diſagreeable event 

which 
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which had compelled her firſt to go ſo ſud- 
| denly to town, and now to take what ap- 
peared to him meaſures to conceal herſelf, 
If ſhe was in the ſlighteſt degree embar- 
raſſed, he could not too ſoon be with her; 
he therefore pacified Suſanne as well as 
he could by aſſuring her, that if her la- 
dies had occaſion to ſtay much longer, 

- ſhe ſhould be ſent for to them ; and then 
mounting his horſe, he fet out that even- 
ing for London, where, merely allowing 
time for his fervant and horſes to reſt on 


the road, he arrived at noon the owing | 


_— | 
. bestens 3 to the 
hotel. His eager looks, and quick man- 


ner of queſtioning the waiter, ſoon baffled. 
that ſecrecy which had been recommended 
to this man. He became confuſed, and 


that there was ſomething to hide, could 
e not eſcape the penetrating eyes of Del- 
mont reſerve in ſuch a caſe indicated 
ſome painful myſtery. He therefore put 


an half· guinea into the waiter's hand, who, 


7 990 a lort of preamble, informed Nel- 
e „ mont, 
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mont that the young lady, after whom 
he enquired, had gone away one day, un- 
known to her mother, with a gentleman 
who came to fetch her in a coach Her 
mother, fir,” continued the man, but 
Lord, ſir, your honour looks very white 
ſhall I fetch you a little ſomething?” + 

« Go on!” cried Delmont, eagerly. 

+ Well, fir, as I was a ſaying Upon 
this, that is upon the Mother's coming 
home, ſhe was quite beſide herſelf like, to 
think as her daughter v was miſſing; and 
out ſhe ſets again to ſome frind of hern 

where ſhe thought miſs mought b 
Lou diſtract me, exclaimed Del- 
mont, pray haſten what you have 8 
. 

Well, fir, and lo, fir, as 1 was 17 
ing, Mrs. Clanmurry, after ſne comed in, 

out ſhe goes again to this frind's. But 
no miſs was there, ſure enough. Well! 
ſo about (NOW and one, ſhe comes 


Vor. III. M Why, 


— 
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« Why, fir, the elder lady; the mother, 
1 was a gwine to ſay the old lady; but to 
be ſure ſhe is not e that her 
davghter 1 15 younger,” Tp 

" Delmont' s patience. Welly failed "ag 

* This is inſupportable, cried he 
« What, my good fellow, do you mean?” 
Are you the lady's brother, fir?” 
| enquired the man “ If ſo be, as you: are 
a very near a-KM, why...” 
Why, what then? For God's ale 
friend, tell me —Suppoſe I am her bro- 
3 ther 9” "BE 
oo” Then, fir, to be Fo you ok be 
concerned; for though the young lady's 
mother could not abide for to think ſo, I 
muſt ſay, to ſpeak the downright truth, 
that the lady did ne dope as 0 
| call it. 99 ; / pk 
_ $8 Elope | Pe 1 Del. im- 
; poſſible, Medora leave her en — 
Medora elope? — with who?? 
_ « Nay, fir, that's more than any of us 
| knows. | Why, that's what her mother 
ind; — ne thing, my 


[ 
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My daughter Dorer is not capable of no 
ſuch thing, ſays ſhe, and, . . . (poor lady, 
ſhe ſeem' d quite diſtradted mad) 1 fo 
ſays nee = 
Where is the dae wha keeps this 
houſe ?”- aſked FROM © F muſt ſee 
ber? © 

The waiter N to give amy rea- 
* why it would be of no uſe for him 
to ſee Mrs.. * *; but Delmont puſh'd 
by him, and went into the room "where 
ſhe ſat; 
Though her account was more Gund. 
and more guarded, and though ſhe took 


care not to ſay that ſhe had deſired Mrs. 
Glenmorris to quit her houſe, becauſe ſhe 


believed her inſane, Delmont thought it 
even leſs ſatisfactory than that of her ſer- 
vant. He beſought them to recolle& the 


name of the friend to whom Mrs. Glen- 
morris went, but they both declared theß 


had not the leaſt remembrance of the 


lady's name. All they could recal was, 


that ſhe lived in one of the new ſtreets 


beyond Oxford Road Could they re- 


member the number of the coach ſhe 
3 8 e went 


3 dana —— 
: 
F . % 


[4 
. 
: 
| 
. 
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went in?“ — Neither of am had no- 
ticed it. | 


= Delmont then { ſummoning all his pre- 


ſence of mind, inſiſted upon having every 
circumſtance; repeated to him that had 


happened. But when they mentioned a 
gentleman in a coach who had fetched 


Medora away, he found their deſcriptions 


differ entirely. And at laſt the good wo- 
man, who choſe to draw him as a tall, 


genteel, handſome young gentleman, 
owned that ſhe did but juſt ſee him 
through the window, and being very buſy 
juſt then had not much noticed him. 
Delmont, having exhauſted every quel 
tian by which he hoped to gain any in- 
formation, left the houſe in a ſtate. of 
mind of which he had before formed no 
idea. He walked along the ſtreet per- 
fectly unconſcious whither he wWas going. 
Amazed at what he had heard, and be- 
wildering himſelf in conjecture, he tried 
to recollect the perſons Mrs. Glenmorris 


bad occaſionally named as thoſe ſhe had 
en with in e the 


| menchant, 
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merchant, was the only one he could at 
that moment think of; he tn and 
went towards his houſe. 
On enquiring for Mr. Petrify he was 
 ſhewn into a compting-houſe, where one 
clerk- was running over aloud to another 
the Banker's book. They heeded him not, 
civility being no part of their character, 
unleſs towards thoſe by whom they ex- 
pected to profit. There was, however, 
ſomething very impoſing in the figute of 
Delmont, and having at laſt obtained the 
notice of a lad who was writing in a cor- 
ner, he went out to call the maſter of the 
houſe, and Delmont was ſhewn into the 
| parlour. ; 

Such was the uncontroulable anguiſh 
that tore the heart of Delmont, that when 
a little ſhort-legged Jew-looking man 
entered and announced himſelf as Mr. 
Petrify, he could not find terms to ex- 
preſs himſelf. To mention the words 
loſt, diſappeared, eloped, with that of 
Medora, he found impoſſible. He there- 
| fore; though in viſible agitation, enquired 

M 3 whether 
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whether Mr. Petrify could direct him to 
the preſent e eee N. — 
. 
The little uſing man, tithe a lobk 
mils reſembling that which a young 
Iraelite turns towards a purchaſer for his 
oranges whom he meditates to cheat,) 
examined Delmont's countenance while 
he ſpoke.— It was agitated by ſtruggling 
_ paſſions; but Petrify knew nothing about 
them. He would have underſtood bet- 
tet the ſharp etchings made by diſap- 


_ pointed: avarice; and had Delmont come 


to enquire after an inſurance, or eee 
w 3 


5 ; & that dreadful FO a ; IN 
FIG « Which robs unhappy Arie of her ſons,” | 


88 Petrify would from ſympathy have. com- 


prehended his ſenſations. As it was, he 
neither underſtood nor liked Delmont. 
_ Gonſcious: that his treatment of Mrs. 
Glenmorris, though all proper and juſti- 
fiable in the way of buſineſs, might be 

Ae ee Rs a man as 
5 BEE the 
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the perſon before him, he thought it pru- 
dent and proper to give ſuch anſwers as 
might put an end to all farther enquiries 
addrefled to him. He therefore replied 
that he knew nothing, nothing at all of 
Mrs. Glenmorris; had not ſeen her for 
ſome days ; imagined ſhe was gone back 
into the country and was ſorry to ſay 
he could give no information whatever, — 
Delmont urged him to try to recollect 
the names of ſome perſons with whom 
ſhe had been acquainted in London; Pe- 
trify proteſted he had not the remoteſt 
knowledge of any of her connections; 
declared that it was merely by chance he 
was introduced to Mr. Glenmorris's cor- 
reſpondence, from which he had derived 
ſo little advantage, that he had deter- 
mined wholly to decline it. Delmont 
aſked where the friend, who was the 
means of introducing him, was to be 
found?  Petrify anſwered that he had 
long ſince returned to America; and Del- 
mont, finding he could obtain no infar- 
| . left the ' little Jew- looking“ 
. M4 merchant 
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8 to return to enen on 
profit and loſs. 


Whither could he now nd The name 


of Mrs. Grinſted occurred to him; and 
after a-long ſearch, and by enquiring of 


ſeveral tradeſmen in the part of the 


town where he remembered ſhe lived, 
he found the houſe; Mrs. Grinſted had 
left London the day before for the re- 


mainder of the ſummer; and there was 


nobody but a man and his wife, hired 


to take care of it, who could not even 


tell him where to direct to its miſtreſs. 


They only knew that ſhe went firſt to 


the houſe of ſome lord, a long way out 


of town; but was to ſtay there only a 


ſew days, and had ſaid ſhe would write 


to let them know where her letters 1 


be ſent after her. 


It had been the buſineſs of r 8 


life to acquire that firmneſs of mind 
uahich can alone render a man fatisfied 
with himſelf, or reſpected by others. This 
he knew was to be obtained only by ſhak- 


ng off his prej judices, and ſubduing his 
NN 
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feelings — By determining never to be 
miſled by the paſſions of others, or hur- 
tried into dangerous purſuits by the ar- 
dour of his own; but in the preſent'1 1n- 
ſtance all his philoſophy was uſeleſs. He 
was wretched; and his endeavours to 
eſcape from: his miſery were vain. In 
attaching himſelf to Medora, he had fol- 
lowed the pureſt dictates of reaſon and 
nature. He had loſt her, and the hi- 
deous obſcurity that involved the circum- 
ſtances of his loſs, became deeper as he 
tried to remove it. He would have rea- 
ſoned with himſelf; but the pain that 
diſtracted him was not to be appeaſed by 
| ſentences, or mitigated by compariſons. 
It as in vain he recollected the cruel 
certainty which had at an early period 
flaſhed on his mind, that man 1s-born but 
to ſuffer and to die—and equally vain 
were the examples that occurred to him; 
examples of the power of reaſon to raiſe 
the ſoul above the tranſient ſufferings of 
humanity. There are {till ſome inftances 
ny the greateſt vigour ol intellect had 
A M 5 „ a 
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failed * the preſſure of human mi- 
ſery* ; and the fortitude of a philoſo- 
pher of twenty-three might well deſert 
him, when evils were felt that had ſubdued 
the ſtoiciſm of the moſt illuſtrious cha- 
racters.—elmont tried (and for the firſt 
time in his life, ſince the loſs of his mo- 
ther, when he was too young to have that 
command over himſelf which he had ſince 
obtained, fruitleſsly tried) to argue away 
the anguiſh that now oyerwhelmed him. 


While his calmneſs thus deſerted 


him, he could find no comfort in exer- 
tion, no relief from local circumſtances 
even the certainty of Medora's death, 
though. bis ſpirits, ſeemed to fail him at 
the very idea of it, appeared to him now 
as an evil. leſs. horrible than the dread 
that oppreſſed him It was not poſſi- 


ble for him to imagine that Medora 


had voluntarily left her mother, Sim- 
plicity might be miſled, and innocence 


betrayed; but when ſimplicity and inno- 


5 cence were united with ſuch good ſenſe 


* Cicero is ono of the ens 
ali! | * and 


on 


2 — wy oy 


A - 
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and integrity * of underſtanding, as Me- 
dora poſſeſſed, he believed it impoſſible 


that the arts of a libertine (for men under 
that deſcription are generally the moſt 
ſhallow and contemptible of their ſpecies) 
could in a ſhort period change her heart 
by vitiating her judgment. Her mother, 
he knew, was as attentive as tender. Over 
this dear and deſerving object of her 


fondeſt affections Mrs. Glenmorris watch- 


ed with unremitting vigilance ; and it was 
to him incomprehenſible that any man 


ſhould have an opportunity of executing 


ſo daring a ſcheme, (even ſuppoſing ſuch 


had been formed) as to ſnatch Medora 


from the vigilant care of ſuch a guardian. 
And this dear, this venerated and be- 

loved mother, where was ſhe? Why could 

he not. Wen pany with her the anguiſh 


21 * not ow whether this os 2 
my meaning, which is, that natural ſtrength and 
rectitude of mind, ſeldom ſeen, becauſe it muſt be 


ſtrong indeed where it has reſiſted the early counte- 


raction of what is called education; but which, 
where it does ſurvive, forms characters capable of 


OE thing that? is good and great. | 


-- 


| 

| 
1 
| 
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this RY event had inflicted on them 
both?“ Oh! deareſt and fondeſt of 
mothers,” cried he, © had you been leſs 
influenced by ſcruples, and by falſe deli- 
| cacy, unworthy a mind like your's ; had 
you confided your lovely daughter to me, 
| we ſhould now have taſted altogether, al- 

| moſt unexampled happineſs. Inſtead of 
which, we are condemned to ſuch wretch- 
edneſs that I dare not truſt myſelf ſtea- 
dily to book pon ITED 
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CHAT IL 
Multo putans, ſortemque animo miſeratus iniquam. 


Al the approach of night, Delmont 
found it impoſſible to attempt tak - 
ing any repoſe—Yet whither could he 
go, or what could he do to relieve him- 
ſelf from the miſery of ſuſpenceꝰ Had 
he ever cultivated any acquaintance in 
London, it was not now that ſociety 
could relieve him—Armitage was the 
only man to whom he wiſhed to ſpeak ; 
his voice the only one that he thought 
he could endure to hear. Fortune, as if 
to teize him with trifles, than which no- 
thing is more difficult to bear with tem- 
per, while any heavy ſorrow preſſes on 
the mind, contriyed to tlirow him into 
the way of Dr. Winſlow, who was wad 
8 _ the 1 __— and whom 
| he 
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he did not ſee, till he was ſo near that it 
was impoſſible to eſcape him. 

The doctor, who had long ſince loſt 
all fears about his neice, and all reſentment 
for what had happened at Upwood, and 
who was proud of ſuch an acquaintance 
as Delmont, advanced to him, expreſſed 
great pleaſure at ſeeing him, and began 
to inform him, as if it was a matter of 


great import to all the world, that he 


and his family were in London only for 
a fortnight, having come from his houſe 
in Wiltſhire, to furniſh" themſelves with 
à few articles for a tour to Scarborough, 

which had been ſettled for the reſt of the 
ſummer. Before the doctor had half fi- 
niſhed'what he had to ſay, Delmont had 
totally forgotten that he was ſpeaking at 
all; the doctor however ended ſome ſen- 
- tence, to which his companion had gi- 
ven no attention, by ſaying, J am ſure 
Mr. Delmont ec miult 15 Wers the * 


opinion? r | 
[0 amet, 


1 8 4 Anſwering negleQingly he 3 not * 


but 
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but which the doctor took for an aſſent to 
his propoſition, he cried, rubbing his hands, 
«* Ah! now that's right, my dear fir—/ 
thought ſo—l thought good ſenſe like your's 
would at laſt induce you to hear reaſon— 
Indeed I often ſtood amazed it could ever 
be otherwiſe. I was afraid you were carried 
too far among the enemy, but I rejoice, 
and with exceeding great joy, to find 
that Lam deceived. No no, the enemy 
muſt have nothing to do with perſons of 
eminent merit, and I hope . . ©..\,? 
What enemy, doctor? who are you 
talking of? cried Delmont, “ but I beg 
your pardon— ] am in haſte ; good even- 
ing to you my compliments to the la- 
dies.” Delmont would then have haſ- 
tened away, but the doctor ſaid he was 
merely going to take a turn in the park 
for a little air, after the fatigue of his days 
ſhopping, and would walk with him. 
He began a long hiſtory about his ſon; 
(Delmont walked on in filence, hoping 
TA moment. the hum of the doctor's 
| 49 _ -monotonous 
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' monotonous proſe would ceaſe) ; he then 


detailed the hiſtory of a trial he had had 
with the farmers of one of his pariſhes, 
about ſetting afide a modus quoted pre- 
cedents temp. Eliz. to juſtify his demand; 
made a ſliort philippic againſt the unrea- 
ſonableneſs of farmers; from thence glided 
into an epiſode, which deſcribed the din- 
ner given by a nobleman to the judges 


on the circuit; retailed a bon-mot of Dr. 


Squably's; and was entering, with the 
molt perſevering deſire of being heard, on 
a a ſecond hiſtory relative to Mr. Middle- 
tonWinſlow,when Delmont, unable to pre- 
ſerve the forms of politeneſs, turned from 
bim, and quickening his pace, was ſoon 

at the end of Bond Street, the coffee - houſe 
he had uſually frequented being in that 
neighbourhood; when ſuddenly he ſaw 


before him a figure which ſeemed to be 


| that of Armitage. Delmont haſtened to 

look: in his face—it was Armitage him- 
Hardly were they able to expreſs their 
joy at meeting, more Delmont eagerly 
enquired 


\ 
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enquired if he had ſeen Mrs. Glenmorris 
or Medora ? 

«No, replied . « but I was now 
going to Mrs. Grinſted's to obtain a di- 
rection to them for I cannot tell why, 
but the people at the hotel gave me eva- 


five anſwers, and denied knowing any 


thing about them.” 
Delmont now found that his friend 


was ignorant of the ſtrange and moſt diſ- 


treſſing intelligence relative to Medora. 
The fireet was not a place in which to 
communicate it, but entering a coffee- 
houſe together, Delmont there related all 
that had paſſed—and if any thing could 
equal the pain he felt in telling, it was 
that witli which Armitage heard him. 


The latter then told Delmont that Mrs. 


Glenmorris had written to him, and 
though,“ ſaid he, I could ſee by her 
manner of expreſſing herſelf that her heart 


was ill at eaſe on other ſubje&s, ſhe. 


touched very. gently on her pecuniary 
embarraſſments, which I am afraid have 
been more perplexing than either of us 
mere 


' 
; 
| 
' 
| 
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were aware of, and it is impoſſible to tell 
how far thoſe embarraſſments might have 
been the cauſe of the extraordinary and 
moſt diſtracting cataſtrophe of her diſap- 
pearance. I loſe all patience when I re- 
flect that nothing of all this could have 
happened, had Mrs. Glenmorris poſſeſſed 
reſolution enough to have deſpiſed the 
paltry goſſip of I know not what fooliſh 
women—and if with every other virtue 
under Heaven ſhe had but poſſeſſed that 


decided character which, ſelf balanced 


from conſcious rectitude and ſuperiority, 
is above being put out of its courſe 


by every whif of malice or folly, Mrs. 


Crewkherne, and ſome other contemp- 
tible cats, choſe to ſuppoſe, in the pu- 
rity and delicacy of their veſtal imagina- 
tions, that I could not have an affection 
for my friend's wife without deſiring to 

ſupplant my friend; and here has this 
dear woman, as ſhe almoſt acknowledges 
herſelf, been deterred from applying to 
me by this infernal crew. I cannot ſpeak 
of them with patience—and who can now 


to; 


0 
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tell what may have been the conſequence 
to her daughter, to herſelf, and to my 
poor friend Glenmorris, who would not, 
| am convinced, ſurvive, or at leaſt not 
poſſeſs his reaſon, if he ſhould be deprived 
of thoſe two creatures ſo Jultly ars to 
. 

He who is in abe a | 
catches at every hope however feeble. 
Delmont had a vague expectation of re- 
ceiving ſome conſolation from Armitage 
 —Armitage had none to give him. Their 
mutual doubts and conject ures ſerved 
f only to augment their mutual diſquiet, 
and they agreed to ſeparate at an early 
hour, that each during the night might 
conſider what could be moſt effeftually 
done the next day to NN their loſt 
friends. ; 

By day-break Belsbet was again on 
foot, and Armitage did not long ſuffer 
him to wait. Yet when they once more 
reconſidered the projects of the preceding 
night, they neither of them ſaw any light 
to direct their ſearch. The morning paſſed 


\ 
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jn fruitleſs efforts on both ſides, and they 
met again at five o'clock, only to relate 
their vain enquiries, and to aggravate the 
apprehenſions with which they were both 
A riots was W to Delmont while 
he fat at table, (not while he dined, for 
he had neither eat nor ſlept ſince his firſt 
knowledge of Medora's being miſſing); 
he opened it eagerly, for all his thoughts 
being on that ſubject he concluded it 
could relate to nothing elſe. At any 
other time it would have given him plea- 
ſure, for he was fondly attached to both 
his ſiſters, but particularly to Louiſa; 
but now be was incapable of joy, and 
every thing like happineſs ſeemed an in- 
ſult on his miſery. Louiſa wrote thus: 


My deareſt George, 
E came to London laft night with 
e my aunt Crewkherne, and Mr. and 
„ Mrs. Bethune. The latter are going 
„ into Wales to attend on Mr. B—'s 
e who is much indiſpoſed. Mrs. 
“ Crewkherne, 
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„ Crewkherne, who is very civil to me, 
«* though you know I am no great fa- 
« yourite, gives me my choice whether 
« to accompany her to Ramſgate ; ac- 
« cept an 1nvitation I have had from 
« Miſs Goldthorpe to accompany her, 


« with Dr. and Mrs. Winſlow, to Scar- 


* borough, or return to you. You have 
taught me, where I am alone concerned, 
to act from the impulſe of my own 
« heart; and you will ſurely gueſs that 
« its fondeſt wiſhes are, to be once more 


in that beloved ſpot, and under that 


dear protection, which I prefer to every 
« other. This may not be politic in re- 
« gard to Mrs. Crewkherne, but it is 
« pleaſant, and I cannot ſacrifice my af- 


fection for you, to the hope of ſharing 


« her fortune with Caroline. But, my dear 
brother, if you have any reaſons that 
make this inconvenient, ſay ſo at once 
to your Louiſa I am ſure however 
that you will, for you are candour and 

« finterity itſelf. I am almoſt aſhamed 
« chu doubt * 


« by; 
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* ply; but you know not the legends ] 
e have been compelled to liſten to on 
e the ſubject of perſons who muſt I am 
ſure be deſerving, an they are dear 
cc to you. 

Mts Crewkherne having room in her 
« houſe only for my ſiſter and Mr. Be- 
cc thune, with their ſervants, I have taken 


« advantage of Miſs Goldthorpe's oblig 


ing invitation, and fortunately heard 
from Dr. Winſlow that he had met you 
*in the ſtreet, and remembered your ad- 
„ drels. I wait impatiently to ſee you, 


my dear George and [I hope nothing 


« tliat paſſed at Upwood' will make it 
8 dae neger a to you to ſee at this houſe 
GT IF IG * your ever affectionate 
— N 1 f Lovisa DzrLMoxt,” 


| 2k: ay! pit time Delmont would 
have flown with impati ience to Louiſa 
for her own ſake; he now haſtened to 
DN. Winſlow! 8, glad indeed to embrace 
her whom he had not ſeen for ſome 


1 Wenths; but now the tender intereſt he 


A 25 hs | took 


| i Louiſa. . « For God' s.ſake, my dear: 
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took in his ſiſters was overborn, by his 
agonizing ſolicitude for Medora and her 
mother, while a confuſed idea forced it- 
ſelf upon his mind, that Louiſa, who 
evidently alluded to them in her letter, 
might have heard ſomething of them. 
He thought not of the awkwardneſs of 
meeting Miſs: Goldthorp; but haſtened 


to Pr. Winſlow's, and regardleſs of forms, 
ſent for Louiſa into a parlour. Louiſa, 


enchanted with his kindneſs, ran down to 
him immediately, and throwing herſelf 
into his arms, wept for joy. The fight. 
of her called forth anew all thoſe affec- 


tions which his: ſiſters particularly inhe- 


rited in right of their mother; but when 
his mind recurred with new force to the 
loſt object of his love, to his innocent 
lovely Medora, expoſed to. inſults which 
his ſoul ſhuddered to think of, he be- 
trayed ſymptoms, of grief and deſpair. 
which could not eſcape, the obſervation 


George, cried the, bat. is the antes ; 
. ES 
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Lou look very ill ou ſeem very 

uneaſy ho. | 
«Ad BY you WERE nothing, Louiſa, 

that is likely to make me ſo?” ? 

I know that Adolphus has embar- | 
raſſed himſelf and you; and that your £51 
journey to Ireland was on his account, 
and has erben , but 2 was in 
| _ l = 
And abies Loud know me ſo little 5 
as to ſuppoſe that mere money matters, 

however perplexing, could inflict ſuch a « 

degree of uneaſineſs as would empoiſon a 

my meeting her, and not admit of palli- t 
tion or concealment at ſuch a moment? ! 
Oh! no, Louiſa; I have learned, ſhould N 

it de neceſſary, to be content with a h 
Ulttle; Adolphus has not acted towards d 
4 me quite as I think T ſhould have done t 
__ towards him; but it is over, and I give h 
my paltry troubles on that ſcore to the of 

winds. Ahl my Louiſa, there are ſor- ta 

\ rows for which there is no cure which — 
5 ee no reſignation he 
_ tr 
c : 3 L ouiſa, 


/ 
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Lei more alarmed by his Ibok than 


even by his expreſſions, exclaimed, © Good 


heaven! my dear George, what. do you 
mean ?—for pity's ſake keep me not in 
ſuſpence, but tell me—what is the miſ- 


fortune you deplore ?—Is the young lady 


dead; to whom you were attached? 


A deep groan preceded Delmont' 8 
| anſwer— « Louiſa, there are misfortunes 


worſe than o 


Lou torture me,” cried tie; 4 pray 
explain yourſelf.” —Delmont then related, 
as coherently as he could, the hiſtory of 
the growth and progreſs of his love for 
Medora ; and ended with the extraordi- 
nary recital of her being miſſing from an 
hotel; of her mother's leaving it the next 
day in a ſtate of dejection for he had ex- 


torted as much from = ſervant at the 
hotel—and the more circumſtance 


of their, both aifappedring; though cer- 


tainly not together—which diſtracted him 


yet in ſome way fo unaccountable, that i | 


trace of ert... | EW 


he had not been able to rand hag one 


Mya: Wee N Loui 
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Louiſa liſtened to bim with amaze- 
ment and concern—* My dear George,” 


cried ſhe, * how my heart bleeds for you, 


and for this unfortunate young woman. 


You hgped, you ſay, that I could give 


you ſome intelligence Would to God I 


. could; but I have never heard her name, 


or that of her mother mentioned, fince 
Mrs. Crewkherne was ſo extremely angry 
with me for taking her part, that 1 
thought I ſhould have been ſent back to 
you in diſgrace; and ſo I certainly ſhould 


have been, if Caroline and her huſband 
had not good naturedly interpoſed. My 
aunt Crewkherne's abhorrence of poor 


Mrs. Gleamorris is to me unaccountable; 


I ſhould think there was ſome great per- 
ſonal animoſity between them, if I did 
not know that Mrs. Crewkherne never 


ſaw her.— My aunt, to be ſure, ſeldom 
ſparegany- body; but her violent averſion 
to theſe friends of your's exceeds in viru- 


lence and ill humour all I ever ſaw be- 


e—and. ſhe does not Got to ſay 
boch dine = 


« What 


> 200 2 
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„ What does ſhe lay ?”—aſked Del- 
mont, eagerly. 
There is no uſe in e what he 


has ſaid,” replied his ſiſter. I,am con- 


vinced of its untruth, and was ſo even 
before I heard the particulars you have 
now related; for I was perſuaded in my 
own mind, that ſuch perſons as ſhe de- 
ſcribed could never intereſt or attach my 
brother George.” | 

«* Surely,” ſaid Delmont, Wedges 
2 moment Surely this malicious old 


' woman cannot have imagined and exe- 
cuted any plot to carry off Medora ?— 


There is nothing of which J do not be- 8 
lieve her capable; but I do not ſee that 


he could, in this caſe, have the power to 


execute ſo deteſtable a purpoſe. She 
undoubtedly knew, Lau who. Mrs. 
Glenmorris was 3 


Ohl yes, perfectly. —She learned it 
very ſoon, I believe, and ſhe mention- 


ed, in the way of pitying Lady Mary de 


Verdon, how! much ſhe had ſaid to that 


. about her daugh ter's miſcondut— 


Na | her 


< , * * 
- * . — 
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| her e wich Mr. Armitage 


a. 
Do not Ne "wy infamous, her in- 


fernal malice, Louiſa; J cannot bearfit. 
I will not ſee her; for to keep my tem- 


per with her would-be impoſſible. When 
did ſhe fee Lady Mary? ? 
. After ſhe left Upwood, I e ; 


1 was not then with her; but ſhe de- 


ligb ted to relate, J know not what, ſto- 


ries of Mrs. Glenmorris' s youth, and to 


tell how ſhe ran away from her mother. 


And becauſe. ſhe ſaw that it teized me, 


ſhe was pleaſed to dwell on every circum- 


ſtance (many of which ſhe invented I am 
ſure) that could throw any reflection on 
5 Mrs. Glenmorris, or her daughter.“ 


Where does Lady Mary de Verdon 


live d aid 'Delmont, till muſing. — 


Louiſa had never heard, or had forgot- 
ten. He knew, however, it would be 


af to learn at any of the ſhops about 
St. James's —and telling his ſiſter he would 


"the her 2222 in an N gl he left her. 
is aka 2 Ws Delmont 


= 


bi 


bi 
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Delmont haſtened to the houſe where 
he learned Lady Mary de Verdon reſided. 
There was only the porter and his wife. 
The former a very ſurly fellow, who gave 
ſhort and reluctant anſwers, holding the 
door in his hand. The woman who had 
at firſt opened it, ſeemed more diſpoſed 
to be communicative ; but when her 
| huſband heard the queſtions that Del- 
mont was aſking, he came haſtily forward, 
and bade her leave the door. 

Delmont, as well by perſuaſions as by 
the offer of money, endeavoured: to pre- 
vail on this man to give him the intelli- 
gence, which it ſeemed in his power to do, 
of Mrs. Glenmorris. The more eagerly - 


he appeared to deſire this, the more ſul- 


lenly and rudely the old pampered do- 
meſtic repulſed him, till Delmont find- 
ing it difficult to keep his temper, left 
him to conſult Armitage, and returning 
for a few moments to Touts, then ſought 
his friend. 
| Armitage had not had better ſucceſs; 

but, as well as Delmont, had been met 
7 i every 
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every where with oblique inſinuations of 
the improper nature of the friendſhip he 
profeſſed for Mrs. Glenmorris, ſneers 
on the motives of his anxious enquiry; 
and the reports which had given riſe to 
all this, he traced in more than one in- 
| ſtance te Mrs. Crewkherne. 
To what he had thus learned himſelf, 
were added the intimations Delmont had 
received from Louiſa, which he now re- | 
peated, and Armitage heard, with more 
emotion than either of them were accuſ- 
tomed to ſhew. 
Armitage, pauſing a moment, aid; 1 
have made it an invariable rule to deſpiſe 
flander where it affected only myſelf, and 
have always found that to notice: it ſerved 
only to feather the e/f-bo/zs * which other- 


In many parts of England, on calcareous ſoils, 
are found ſtones ſhaped Axactly like the heads of 
arrows, ſometimes with great part of the ſhaft. 
The peaſants call them elf-bolts, and uſed to ima- 
gine they were ſhot by malignant fairies againſt 
their cattle. || When a child, Lhave _ ſeen them 
about the ſouth downs. 


vile 


4 * 
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wiſe fell harmleſs, and were forgotten; 


but in this inſtance, where the character 
of a blameleſs, an amiable woman, is tra- 
duced—where my affection for my friend, 
and my conſequent protection of his fa- 
mily, is converted by the diabolical ma- 
lice of an old woman, impotent in every 
miſchief but this, into the means of blaſt- 
ing the fair fame of the wife and child of 
my friend, and has perhaps been the 
cauſe to them of moſt irreparable evils, 
I muſt endeayour to ſtop it. Have you 


any objection, George, to I going to 
Mrs. Crewkherne?“ 


No, ade —Let us both go to her 
inſtantly.” _ 

Not fo, Delmont. She i is your 4) 
tion, and may think that gives her a right 
to talk to you in a way which ſhe will 
hardly venture to me, or which 1 ſhall 
know how to anſwer if ſhe does, When 


I reflect on the weakneſs and violence of 
her conduct, ever ſince ſhe firſt diſcovered 
your attachment to our poor Medora, I 


cannot help fancying (though I own I 
N 5 know 
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know not how it ſhould be) ſhe has "IN 
thing to do in the witchcraft- that has 
occaſioned the diſappearance of that dear 
cluld and her mother ; for that either of 
them have been to blame, I cannot allow 
myſelf to ſuppoſe for a ſingle moment.” 
It was now late. Armitage, however, 
who diſdained all forms, when good was 
to be done or evil prevented, ſet out for 
the houſe of Mrs, Crewkherne, and Del- 
mont, who intended to re-commence his 
ſearch with the dawn of the next day, 
took the only occaſion he thought he 
ſhould have, to preſs the demands of his 
family againſt his uncle's eſtate on his 
executor, Sir Appulby Gorges. — No bu- 
ſineſs, no conſideration wh atever, had 
power to call off his mind a moment from 
the myſterious and cruel circumſtance 


that had blighted, perhaps for ever, all 


the proſpects of happineſs he had ima- 
gined; but as money was abſolutely ne- 
ceffary, whether he was to ſeek, or to 
.- avenge Medora; and if he regained her, 

| owe as his: fond ' hopes” ſometimes ſug- 
FE - > 8525 
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geſted (che ſame lovely, innocent, and 
blameleſs creature he left) neceſſary to 
ſecure her future ſafety and comfort; it was 
therefore forwarding the ſole purpoſe for 
which he now lived, if he could obtain any 
fatisfa&tion from Sir Appulby Gorges. 


It happened, contrary to his. uſual cuſ- 3 
tom at this ſeaſon of the year, that Sir 


Appulby was in town. Sir Appulby was 
negotiating; and as the party was not one 
whom he could, with any effect, invite to 
witneſs the advantages of mercenary po- 
litics at his ſplendid villa of Wicket Hall, 
he had taken up his own abode-in town, 
to-wait the favourable moment of cloſing, 
on behalf of his employers, with his young 
proſelyte, who, from ſome unfortunate 
events that had befallen him at certain 
' houſes-near St. James's, found it unex- 
pectedly requiſite either to ſell himſelf or 
his eſtates ; and prudently preferred the 
former; but chaffered about the ee 
hopes of making a better bargain. 
HFlis ultimatum was to be given bs a 
friend that evening; and it happened that 
2 | N Ss George 
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_ George Delmont, who, in height and 
general; appearance, reſembled that friend, 
was as fuch admitted by the porter, and 
without queſtion ſhewn up ſtairs, where 
Sir Appulby, who expected a very differ- 


5 ent perſon, PAX far from being glad 


to ar him. | 

l came to you, Sir Appulby,” ald 
Dun on the affairs of Lord Caſtle- 
danes.—It is ſome months ſince you 
aſſured me that you would haſten the 


payment of money which has been unac- 
cC.ountably delayed. Give me leave to tell 


you, that this ſort of conduct in an exe- 
cutor has the worſt. ene e 
i 8 To 8 

My dear Sir r met Sir Appulby, 
in viſible confuſion, his fat gills quivering, 
and his ſwollen eye-lids twinkling—< my 
dear Sir! have I not already and before 
told you, and informed you, and deſired 
Mr. Cancer to ſignify to you, and let you 


know and acquaint you, that the moment 


itt could be done legally and properly, 
and in due courſe, theſe matters ſhould 
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be ſettled, paid, and diſcharged ? Haye 
I not faid, and ee and nn 
r enn 
„ Les, Sir Appulby, you certainly have 
ſaid and repeated all this; and becauſe 
you have repeated it fo often, and be- 
cauſe of your general character for pre- 
Vrication or you muſt forgive me, Sir 
Appulby, if I call it by a ſhorter name, 
and ſay, that becauſe you have ſo de- 
clared and ſo ae, I do not beheve 
you.” | 
1: Hors oa Sir Autos. * I aſſure 
you I am not uſed or accuſtomed . . ,” 
«I know nothing of what you are ac- 
cuſtomed to.—I come not hither to en- 
quire into, or to conform to your cuſ- 
toms ; it is mine always to ſpeak plainiy, 
Sir Appulby, and you; muſt permit me 
to tell you, that you have behaved very 
ll in this affair already, and that it 
muſt be my buſineſs to prevent your be- 
having ſtill worſe. You are not, perhaps, 
uſed to ſuch plain language; but it is . 
en to ule 1 Ab laſt, as far as re- 
| - lates 
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lates to my family's affairs, which, after 
what I know of you, I really ſhould with 
15 out of your hands, even if we. did not 
Want the money you ſo needleſsy wp 
5 back. 5 „ 
There is no being fo meanly fearful, as 
he who having dared to do wrong, becauſe 
lie dared, dreads every moment the detec- 
tion which ſooner or later overtakes vil- 
lanous actions. Sir Appulby, from his 
earlieſt practice as an attorney in the 
as north, till the acme of his political con- 
| ſequence, had been in habits of taking 
advantage of every body who by any 
chance fell in his power; and had for 
the moſt part done it with impunity. 
Some were afraid of what he could do 
| through the influence of his patron, who 
was what is called a man. in power 
| (one who, with an overgrown fortune, 
has neither feeling nor principle); others 
were held in awe by the ſuppoſition that 
Fe Sir Appulby might himſelf be a great 
| man hereafter, and 2e have the means = 
of * them; and others dreaded him 
- 1 in 
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in the united qualities of a lawyer and a 

retainer to the inſolent profligacy of exor- 

bitant wealth, whither __ dared not 
lift their eyes. 

Sir Appulby had hang been one © vhs | 


every body knew to be what nobody 


choſe to call him.” He had robbed, 
and helped to rob his own relations, and 
ſince had as ſucceſsfully robbed the pub- 
ic; till, as ſucceſs always enſures a cer- 
tain degree of impunity, he had long 
been too rich to mind what hoſe ſaid, who 
were ſo little people of the world as to 
look through is purple and fine linen 
with ſcrutinizing contempt, and pretend 


' ſcorn and abhorrence than the Lazar at 


+ his gate, who demanding in vain the 


crumbs that fell from the rich mans 
table, is repulſed by his high fed and in⸗ 
ſolent domeſtics. boy 
Sir Appulby Gorges, had it not been 
that his luxury ſubjected him to the 
E and the gout, might have forgotten 
TO Rk that 5 


to ſee in this Dives an object of greater | | 


\! 
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that he was mortal. In his own family 
a furious and gloomy tyrant, his poor 
1 was leſs conſidered than his ſervants, 
and neither one or the other ever pre- 
ſumed to contend with him. He ſaw 
none but clerks in office, or men who ei- 
ther were or wiſhed to get into place; 
and his purſy exiſtence was paſſed in 
adminiſtering adulation, or in receiving 
it. As unaccuſtomed, therefore, to hear 
truth as to tell it, he ſhrunk from the 
manly, plain dealing of Delmont as an 
affront; yet an affront which he feared 
to reſent, becauſe he knew how well he 
deſerved that it ſhould be repeated. 
After what you have heard of me, 
Mr. Delmont ? I muſt remark, Sir, that 
language and e as that 


td oy, Be 


Are not, as you obſerve, Sir Appulby, 
what you have been uſed to—I know 
it — but be aſſured I ſhall never take the 
trouble to givo you many leſſons in it. 


2 * wal Cone, Ig from thoſe whoſe | 
- | contempt 


% mand wy 2 N 


property to be kept from them) occaſioned | 
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contempt for the weakneſs of an old 


man will not mitigate the effects of 


their indignation againſt a wicked man, 
I have heard things of you, Sir Appulby, - 
which I know to be true, that fink you, 
in my opinion, to the loweſt rank of hu- 


man degradation. 


Sir Appulby, - half choked with paſ- 
ſion, and half N with fear, aſked 


| what? 


* Enquire of. your own conſcience, Sir 


| Appulby—Or if that is callous, look in 


the records you have in the form of let - 
ters from two families, whom I know you 
have ruined. Do you remember gothing 
of a young woman, your near relation, 
whoſe money you took from her, under 
pretence of being her guardian, and then 
refuſed to refund ſo ſmall a ſum as even 
ten pounds, and bade her go to ſervice? 
Has your fliaty ſoul retained no impreſ- 


fion of the fearful cataſtrophe, your cru- 


elty and injuſtice (in ſuffering their whole 
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in another part of that family Have you 
no remembrance of the ruin of innocent 
children? None of the ſufferings of their 
mother? But you go to church, Sir Ap- 
pulby Gorges, and put ſhillings 1 in the 
plate at the door, and you talk of 1 religion, 
and are deſirous of bang called a pious 
man!! 
- Sir Appulby now crawled ke a wou nd- 
ed beetle about the room, puffing and 
| gaſping —<- As to my conduct, Sir,” ſaid 
be, you do me great injuſtice you | 
miſtake the thing altogether—as to that 
family of 'the South—why-a-a-a-Mr. 
Delmont, upon my honour, Sir, you—you 
— wholly miſunderſtand the thing.— I have 
done a great deal for them, Sir, a very 
great deal and.. 5 | 
There is a way, Sir Appulby, of en- 
acting the fable of Penelope; undoing 


at one time what you have done at ano- 


ther, and 1 believe your counteraction 


has quite annihilated the good effects, 


if there ever were any, of your- benefits. 
ES. | one .0+-5. Pele 
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Theſe boaſted benefits, of which, even 


admitting they were all you ſtate them 


to have been, thele poor people may 
lay-: 


To John I ow'd ſome TOs ny | 
Baut then friend John thought fit, 
- To publiſh it to all the nation; 
So John and I are quit. 
I thought—I thought—Mr. Del- 


mont, cried Sir Appulby, who now looked 


like a bad picture one has ſeen of a ſtran- 

gled malefaftor. —< I thought, Sir, you 
came here on the buſineſs of my friend, Lud 
Caſtledanes, and not on this ſort of ex- 


traneous Fea 


I loved my unde,” 0 Del- 


mont, coolly don't call him your friend, 


fir Appulby Gorges, before me. 
6 My Lud Caſtledanes, Mr. Delmont, 
W 0ows eo; 
1. knew perfectly 8 "A was, Sir, and 
cannot but regret that he was ſo miſtaken 


as to entruſt the executorſhip toa perſon : | : 
ſo totally unlike him. Pray, Sir Appulby, - 


3 
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do you happen to know any thing of a 
Mrs. Glenmorris, the daughter of Lady 
Mary de Verdon.“ 

Sir Appulby was not prepared for this 


ſudden queſtion — his face, from a dirty 


tile colour, became purple. «© How 
ſhould J know any thing of that perſon ? 
I muſt beg to be underſtood, Mr. Del- 
mont, that T 

Oh] Sir, you are generally underſtood, 
believe me. I wiſh, however, to have an 
anſwer. You are acquain ted, I believe, 
with Mrs. Crewkherne ? 

A have ſeen Mrs. Crewkherne—T re- 

: ſpected her on account of her piety and 

virtue, and of her alliance with "hy Lud 
Caftledanes.”  - : 
Oh! nivelery of terms !” cried Del. 
mont, hardly reſtraining his indignation 
«Oh revolting hypoctiſy—coine, Sir 
Appulby, try to ſpeak truth for once. —lts 
rarity from you will give it double value. 
Ho ydu happen to know where Mrs. 
Glenmorris is now ? or where | her ey 
fer wy 


* 


* 


_ Ti know 
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& T know, Sir laſſure you, Mr. Del- 
mont, that I have no connection with thoſe 
perſons—1I know nothing of them, Sir.— 

I repeat, Sir, that you have totally miſ⸗ 
taken my conduct and 1 n 

A ſervant here announced Lord Ro- 

bert Rangely.” Sir Appulby ſeemed re- 

| heved, yet doubting whether his preſent 
gueſt would not continue his unwelcome 

* viſit, he therefore ſaid, © I muſt beg your 

pardon, Mr. Delmont; my Lud Robart 

has ſome buſineſs with me, on which his 

ludſhip is come on purpoſe and in re- 


8 | gardto the affairs of my Lud Caſtledanes, - 

q if you will be ſo good as to go and apply ' F 
1 to my ſolicitor, Mr. Anthony Cancer, 

| 5 Gray s Inn, there is no doubt but 

. that you will find all id in 4 fair train to 

ok ſee light, in ſuch a manner as council ſhall 

ir I. adviſe, as legal and proper, and proper 

Its and legal.“ So faying Sir Appulby, 


without waiting for Delmont's anſwer, 


0 puffed and waddled away into the next 
b room, where, in the obſequious civility 
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of Lud Robart, he endeavoured to loſe 
the painful ſenſation that had been in- 
flicted by the rough and unwelcome 
truiſms of the unbending Delmont. 
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